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fudge factor in evaluatmg readership sur- 
vevs. Since 1982, four tosix of the ten top “sto- 
ries” each vear have been maps. It has been 
suggested by writers thatthey be removed from 
the rankings as unfair competition. 

staying on top is never easy. To complicate 
our cartographers’ already complex task of 
making maps accurate and comprehensive, yet 
readable and attractive, we added the element 
of history for“ The Making of America” series, 
begun in November 1982. It was like asking 
someone Lo pour a quart of milk into an already 
full bottle without spilling any. 

The next readership survey signaled the new 
maps’ suceess, The first, The Southwest, 
ranked second out of 75 articles and maps pub- 
lished that year, The lowest has been Atlantic 
Gate ways (tenth in 1983)—but five of the nine 
slots above it were occupied by other maps. 
And in 1984 maps of the senes ranked second, 
third, and fourth. The only consistent com- 
plaints received concern the omission of some- 
one’s hometown or a local historical tidbit. All 
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of which is to say, those folks in Cartography 
mist be cloing a lot of things right. 

With Central Plains in this issue, we reach 
the halfway point in our series. It's another 
sood map, but they did leave out my father's 
hometown (population 86). | thought it was a 
serious oversight, but it probably won't keep 
this map from making the top ten list for 1985, 
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Sichuan: Where China 
Changes Course 280 
Traveling through China's most populous 
province, Ross Derriiland photographer Cary 
Wolinsky discover anew spirit of individual- 
isn) and private enterprise flourishing. 


Humboldt’s Way 318 
Aman of unrivaled curiosity, Alexandér von 
Humboidt explored Spanish América and 
wrote towering loth-century sctentific works, 
Loren Mcintyre follows the Germon barort's 
New World travels from Orinoco jungles to 
meetings with President Thomas Jefferson. 


Home to Kansas Joe 
Cennaof wheotahare prominence with awa: 
tien, mental health clinics, and grass-roots 
politics, native son Cliff Tarpy reports. With 
photographs by Cotton Coulson. 


Central Plains Map 

Indians and buffalo give way to eattlemen 
and fanmen on this historical guide to the 
great Anterican heartianu, 


Eritrea: Region 
in Rebellion 384 
In northerm Ethiopia, Marxists fight 
Marxists in a bloody war whose only 
winners are famine and disease, Photo- 
jowmalist Anthony Sudu reports on 
the suffering, 


Jason's Voyage: In Search 

of the Golden Fleece 406 
Adventurer Tim Severinand his. crew of 20th- 
century Argoniuts sail in the wake of the 
mythic navigator on fis erand quest. Pho- 
tographs by fohn Egan and Seth Mortimer, 


COVER: A Chinese couple hold pigs from 
their Sichuan form, which ears them about 
$2,500 a year. Photograph by Cary Wolinsky. 
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By ROSS TERRILL 


YOU BLIND, dog's eves?” barks my driver at a 
woman ona bicycle who veers too close to our Toyota 
undl rams her elbow inte the side-view mirror. She 
murmurs a weak reply as the driver swings into 
West Jace Dragon Street in the heart of Chengdu, 2,000-year- 
old capital of Sichuan 

‘That was a bit rude,” I say, but the driver merely grunts. 
Few in Sichuan worry these days about keeping up a false ap- 
pet arance of civility before the foreigner 

Compared with the 1970s—when | made frye pourneys 
thr at eh Lac People’ - Republic the lie Ls oft L Ans, Ane s 
aan where China's chief, Deng Aiaoping, was bornand Pre- 
micr Zhao Zivang cut his teeth as Communist Party boss fron 
lnte LO75 ta LORI Ba ceecdhec of the reforms that are altering 
the economy and the evervday life of China. The changes star- 
tle the visitor who remembers the slogans and the puritanism of 
the country inthe hast vears of Mao Aedone. 

In the nine years since the death of Mao, Deng has moved 
China from totalitarianism to authoritarianism; from amental- 
ity that clung to revolutionary values as to a talisman to one 
that considers economic results the test of socialism’s validity. 
China, forsolongitsown world, holds outa tentative hand for 
rive-ancd-take with the outsice wield Government and people 
seem, at last, to be pulling in the sam¢ cirection. 

Nowhere le the new, pragmatic mood of the Deng era more 
vividly expressed than in Su huan. Beneath the mists where the 
Yangtze gathers momentum and a wide plateau rises toward 
Tibet; among people more ready to look a visttor in the eye and 
say what they think than any I have ever encountered in this 
PURE and uneven country liound t he human f ace of (. hina 

Chengdu, lying near the center of the province on a plain of 
remarkable fertility, is Sithuan's proudest metropolis. On a 
chilly March morning people swarm through the streets, many 
in old-style baggy blue trousers and jackets, others in jeans, 
with a scattering of multicolored sweaters, men wearing broad 
felt hats that recall Western stvles of the 1950s, womenclicking 
by on high heels. “Leave Home for Work Hi tppils a billboard 
Al Vises ae Home From Work Safely.” Twas told it used 
to urge: “Carry Through Revolu 1 End 




















China's fresh new face steps out, as five friends 
stro down a street in Cnengdu, capita of 
Sichuan. Econemic reform in us bellwethe: 
province has shifted focus from collectivist 
queterity to individual enterprise. But the:changes 
produce a certain nervoustiess. Por Communist 
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China the Curse ts new —one uncnortese 





Changes Course 


Photographs by CARY WOLINSKY 
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he two-story Shops, halt-tinberern and 
whitewashed, have a Tudor look. Benign 
old men with square leathery faces sip tea 
chew sunflower seeds, and smoke long pipes 
as they loll in cane armchairs, monitoring 
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thouch the same pack—when availlabie— 
eoes for one yuan at the finjianeg Hotel 


HA, middle-aged Mr. he [ er] by family 
members, is painting the facade of his new 
box-shaped shop in yellow and white. Ln- 
side, two sons are proudly putting in black 
lacquered Shelves to hold the products 


‘Private orstate?” bask the man. Fle iauens 


‘Private, of course 
“A Foreman Language [sa Weapon in the 


Strugele of Lite,” Savs 4 notice In a forelgn- 


lancuace bookshop, as if to teinforce the 


remark of amother of two who is buying litt 
insurance nearby: “These days if you don't 
CAre [or vienrse lf. no of elci i anine Lai CATE 


for vou. 


In along lined jostle into position te buy a 


ticket ina lottery runby Movie fon, a popu 
lar magazine, My ticket, No. 1,866,666, 


costs 60 fen, about 20 cents; first prize is a 


motorbike, acoveted possession in Sichuan 


EF SitlHt AN, the “land of hea Yer ibun- 
lance, Were oa nation, it would be the 
eighth most noapulous in the world, with 

14 million people of 15 ethnic groups spread 
ver 220,000 square miles. Here the goals 
if the Deng era have a special poignancy, 
because this is a realm of vast onfulfilled 
Author Ress Terrill has written five books and 
more than 30 articles on Ching since his first 
¥isit to the country in 19)4, Pholographe: Cory 
Wolinsky has traveled worldwide for the Greo- 
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potential. Until the late 1930s Sichuan was 
virtually preindustrial, having 10 percent of 
China’s population but only 0.5 percent of 
its clectric-power capacity. And no province 
suffered more than Sichuan under the poli- 
cies of the late Mao era, By the time of Mao's 
death Sichuan, &@ great granary, was.a net 
importer of grain from the rest of China, 

The current rate of growth is excellent— 
1984 industrial and agricultural production 
was up 13.1 percent compared with 1983. 
The province is rich in natural resources— 
in hydropower potential it leads China— 
but ranks 22nd or 25rd-among China's 27 
provinces and autonomous regions in per 
capita income, 

In the western swath of the province Yi, 
Tibetans, and other non-Han races tll poor 
aiil and ‘raise scragegy animals in isolated 
backwardness. Technical methods often are 
not advanced, and until recently population 
growth swallowed up economic gains. And 
each vear Sichuan's: farmland shrinks by 
700,000 mu (115,000 acres) as new roads, 
homes, and industries encroach upon it. 


AT GUANGYUAN, northern gateway 
A Sichuan, a billboard with rec 


; characters on white reads “The 
Railroad Is the People’s. The People Should 
Love It." | munch a boiled pig's foot and a 
thao bing, These greasy buns disappear like 
lightning as customers jostle each other and 
scream, “Give me four!” “I'm next!” “Get 
out of the way!” 

The fascination of the scenery, and of the 
people T chat with on Guangyuan’s long sta- 
tion platform framed against smoky blue 
hille, is that we are not in North China, 
harsh in its winter browns and grays, stern 
inits Mandarin self-consciousness; but nei- 
ther are we in South China, with its glis- 
tening wet rice ficlds, terraces in toylike 
miniature on gentle hills, and small people 
with rownd faces: and busy tongues. 

[ begin to sense another realm, the happy 
compromise of Southwest China, its terram 
ample and varied, its people of medium size 
with solid legs and large bones, modest yet 
self-confident, vigorous without being lo- 
quacious, and blessed with a no-nonsense 
straightforwardness. These hinterlanders 
tend to view Beijing, Shanghai, and Guang- 
zhou (Canton) as remote and irrelevant. 
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In Sichuan I read ads for technicians, put 
up by private companies, offering to double 
the salary of a state worker who makes a 
transfer. I come upon vandalism in the in- 
dustrial city of Zigong, where a statue of a 
boy fishing has been smashed by a gang 
(“jealous of its beauty," the local newspaper 
comments), Dai Xueming at the Sichuan 
Flanning Commission tells me there are 
200,000 unemployed youths in Sichuan's 
cities. In Chongqing I buy a laudatory col- 
lective biography of notable millionaires in 
the city’s pre-1949 history. The current 
movies in Chengdu include Jade Butterfly, 
Pink Skirts inthe Street, Gypsy Boy. 

“Would you like to have a little brother or 
sister?” Task a group of tots m the tranquil 
town of Rongxian, where a Buddha 126 feet 
high is carved into the side of a hill. 

“No, ldon't want a brother or sister," save 
one girl, aged six. “I'd have to share my 
candy with her,” 

A former student of mine who has come 
down from Belling to join me for a while, 
whom [ll call Ni, shrugs and turns away. 
“The spoiled-child generation has arrived,” 
he remarks. 


across the ballroom on the ninth floor 

of the Jiniiang Hotel in Chengdu 
reads “75th Anniversary of International 
Women's Day.” Beneath it a fashion show 
begins with a roll of drums just as we take 
our seats. International Women's Day 1s 
usually a fairly heavy occasion in the Com- 
munist world. Only last year the theme ofits 
celebration in China was the protection of 
females from discrimination at work, un- 
wanted abortion, and other abuses. 

But now a pretty model in a crimson gi- 
mao, her alabaster face heavily made up, 
minces from behind a curtain to face a large 
audience, mostly women, a5 a cassette re- 
corder plays 1950s dance music, and from a 
veranda an overflow crowd. stares in fasci- 
nation, Next comes.a young manina purple 
blouse and lemon walking shorts, his lip- 
stick clinting in the spring sunshine. A wed- 
ding couple arrives, she in a white satin 
frock and lace veil, he in an ivory linen suit 
with a red tie and a red carnation at the la- 
pel. Hardly a garment is Chinese style. 

Old things go and new things quickly 


cE: RED-AND-WHITE banner 


National Geographic, September [985 


"~HINA’S HIDDEN HEART, 
~ Sichuan Province covers 220,000 
square miles, an area slightly larger than 
France. With more than 100 million 
inhabitants—nearly holf the population 
ofthe United States—it is the nation’s 
most populous province. 


become old. In Chengdu, Wang Jiayou, a 
researcher at the Sichuan Provincial Muse- 
um, regrets, as do other intellectuals I] meet, 
the razing of the city walls after liberation. 
“We could have built roads on top of the 
walls and through the walls—so keeping 
history.” In his agitation, Wang's fur hat 
bobs around furiously. “Qur wall was 40 
feet wide, enough for two buses.” 

“Who made the decision to demolish the 
city walls, Mr. Wang?” 

Along pause. “Stupid people.” 

Today, although there are limits to Deng's 
goals imposed by the rigidity of the political 
system—atter all, a Communist Party stil] 


Sichwan: Where China Changes Course 
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rules—and by the high expectations of a 
huge populace, there is pride in Sichuan 
(which is 87 percent rural) that the agricul- 
tural reforms began here and that China's 
central leader is, probably for the first time 
ever, a native Sichuanese. 

In and out of the revolving door of Chi- 
nese politics, Deng has been seen both as 
“old” and as “new.” He was twice: purged 
by Mao as a relic of capitalism: the first 
time during the Cultural Revolution, in re- 
sponse to reforms that Deng and others 
pushed through in the early 1960s; the 
second time in early 1976. Today Deng, 
81, subtly anti-Mao, is head of the most 
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popular Chinese government since that of 
Mao himself at the height of his powers in 
the mict-1950 


STEAMY JUNE MORNING 
tf trive westward from Chengdu to 
sc¢ the agricultural changes im 
Wenjiang County. Now admimstrativety 
linked with Chengdu in a municipality of 
eight million people, Wenpang County 15 as 
dense a belt of rural humanity as the world 
knows. Lush fields of corn and rice and 
wheatsurround acluster of six or eight farm- 
houses from which elegant bamboos rise like 
sentries guarding the crops 

An hour and a half’s drive from Chengdu, 
Lenter a new two-story concrete villa witha 
flat roof and blue and yellow eaves, Win- 
dows, and doors. The house is huge and 
flamboyant by the standards of the ¢ eaeneey 
plain. Within it dwe ls Wang Yonge 


Abt é tcc 40 hauls in an annual POSS Income of 








. who 
some 80,000 yuan (p28,000)) 

Wang grows flowers and potted plants on 
ten mu (1.64 acres) of flat, damp land, 
helped by his 39-year-old wife, other famils 
members, and two “students” from Chene- 
du (they were unemployed, I think) 

‘Tl got my land on contract from the pro- 
duction team [asubsection of a commune] in 
1979," Wangexpluins as we inspect-azaleas 
“At first the contract was for three years, but 
things have Pone we ‘ll. 30 the contract has 
been extended to 15 years.” 

This is tenant farming, and the commune 
is Vanishing. Wang pays 3,200 yuan a year 
to the team for the land, and his house, 
which cost 10,000 yuan, sits on the team's 
land, Otherwise he is on his own, in most 
respects king of the village, and a symbol of 
the commercialization of rural Sichuan 

During a lull inthe conversation, Yu-4ai- 
san, a Communist official of the county, 
asks Mrs. Wang the family's net income last 
year. This is a moment of high drama: Yu is 
a man of sinking power; the Wangs are a 
family of rising wealth. Mrs. Wang looks as 
if she wishes her husband would come back. 

As we sip tea, lids clinking agaist cupsin 
the silence, | notice on the wall a crimson 
banner. [ts gold characters electrify me: 


“The Government and Party of Wenpiang 


Warmly Congratulate the Wang House- 
hold for Encouraging the Schools of th 


i, *, 


A great truck bazaar organized by the 
provincial poveriment sold some 75 
trucks, including 20 new Japanese 
imports, to newly wealthy formers dnd 
‘specialized householders” of Xincdis 
County (below). This purchaser (right) 
counted out 25,000 vuon ($4,750) tin cash 
far a reconditioned wehicle. The taeda of 
the specialized household, an 
arrangement allowing individuals to set 
up private businesses, made tts debut in 
Athi County, spread to the réét of 
China, dnd hos forge. displaced the 
conimune system. Now formers can keep 


orofits after paviree tires 











10,000 Yuan.’ 
returned to China! 

=o too has begging, it seems. As I stroll 
alone behind the house—waiting for Wane, 
who hadtocallinalacustomers wedding 
| sce a group of villagers standing, silent 
and mournful, at one of the gates of the 
Wane property, bevond walls topped with 
broken glass 

We have lent 2,000 yuan to neighbors,” 
Mrs. Wang says a trifle unenssily, after | 
nress her about the people at the gate 

Party official Yu, who has been-tairly qui: 
et during the visit, takes my arm. “In this 
ore than hundred households 
an 10,000 yuan last year,” he 
Biving a figure 
thatis 45 times the average Sichuan farmer's 
“Some tarned upwards of 100,000 
yuan, It's all good." 

We drive I2C 


County With a Donation of 


Phitanthr opy hes 


county m 
earned more t 
says with apparent pride, 
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miles southwest from 
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to the Buddhist mountain af 
Town follows and between 
them the narrow, twisting road 15 alive with 
commerce. Itisamaczi ahat an be carried 
ona bicycle whena hungry market beckons 
ube bed with a vivid Uoral mattress; 
boxes of live hens tied together with string 
Into a huge load eight feet high; a purple vel- 
vetsoia precariously coupled toa wardrobe. 
A man leads dozens of mice, whether for 
pleasure or commerce (will someone eat 
themr), on a into many 
strands, his litthe son holding his free hand. 
suddenly tat quia rag are on all 
sides, pecking at roadside crops. A boy with 
like a peach, gripping the leash of a 
he ee dog, merges from a tent 
i iti the id by the side of the road. He and his 
cle, hes is over the hill obtaining pork 
on vegetables for lunch, are practicing:a 
rural commercial specialty of the Chengdu 
(hongoing area, gan ya, “leacing ducks.” 
Shy but direct, the boy explains: “We buy 
chicks in Chongqing for 25 fen [nine cents] 
each. [t's usually a three-month walk to 
Chengdu, and during that time the ducks 
prow fat, eating by the roadside. In 
Chengdu we sell them for more than ten 
Dimes What we paid.” 
And the eres? “When possible, we sell 
them a5 we go through vilages—I5 fen 
The boy and his uncle eat eges “only 


Chengdu 


me) town, 


raf cl 


string divided 
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each,” 
when they ré cracked and can t be sold.” 
FTER. the economic reforms," ex- 
nlains Li Pingfen, a casually dressed 

man with longsideburns, “people's 
lives got richer, and they needed morethings 
to do.” He is telling me the story of the West 
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China Coffeehouse, a lively café and meet 
ing place in Chengdu that he owns. 

Li raised 130,000 yuan capital, 80,000 of 
it from tnends and organizations (“I had no 
credibility at the bank”) and a hefty 560,000 
from his own funds, mainly profits from a 
soft-drink business he hacl started on the 
LW OW 
1,500 yuan each day, and 10 percent of that 
is profit. A completely private outfit, the 
coffeehouse emplovs 38. 

Late at night the West China can become 


4 racy place by Chinese standards 


side the cotfeehouse’s takings are 


I ste a 
some drunk- 
enness, minor altercations with weapons 
visible: lL wonder if Li has rules 
“Onginally," says Li, with a wry smile, 
“we forbade drunkenness, dancing, and 
loud games. But with increasing numbers 


Of Customers ariel wi ith pepe becoming 


counle full feneth ona couch, 


more liberal as a result of the economic 
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reiorms, we ve become much more flexible,” 

‘De the police ever come by? 

“They sould come, but they seldom do." 
Li, who is in his 40s and divorced, laughs 
and brushes cigarette ash from his leathe: 
jacket, then lights another cigaretic. “We 
pay them 60 yuan a month security fee, but 





We TEVEF see therm 

T press my question about loose behavior 
“Look,” Li bursts out, “we're not the police! 
hese people are our customers!" [tis pleas 
ant to find in China someone who believes 
that freedom is more important than what 
people co with it. 


REEN CITY MOUNTAIN, where 
Taoist leader Zhang Daoling 
preached 1,800 years azo, is 4 nest 

te city walls. A rec 

clay path leads us up through lofty forests 

We meet Taoist pilgrims, ordinary tourists, 
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Build a better rmosguito net, anil the 
people of Chengdu will beat a path to 
your door. Investing 1,000 yuan, Yang 
Yian, known as Afiliionoire Yang 
(above), began producing brightly 
colored mosquito nets. In three 

hes grossed 700,000 yuon. The emerge 
ofa wealthy class has also priced the 
‘red-eyes ‘those who are net rich 


and are fealous, The still new notion of 


product choice has piven birth ti 


aed Tt ee - ; — 
area TUIStiis he state-run ' ‘hongying 


Advertising Comparty fumed out 
political posters in the 1960s, Now tts 
ers tout products lite vacuum cleaners 
The message: [t's all night to make 
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who carry 


undernouréhed bovs 
baskets of coal to the temples at the summit 


anc tiny, 


“Those boys should be at school!” I 
exclaim. A guide replies complacentily: 
“They're from peasant families.” 

Task one stoope d, filthy boy how much he 
earns. “Less than one yuan for carrying 50 
yin (55 pounds) upthe mountain. Sometimes 
l carry coal, other times people.’ 

“W hich ts better?” 

“A person. Fits in easier with the move- 
ment of my body than a basket of coal.” 

Atop the mountain, in an airy room by the 
Cavern Facing the Sun, Miss Wu Ju, a Tao- 
istnun, tall and pale, invites me toalunch of 
fried leaves and flowers. “Let me tell you the 
main, simple principles of Tacism,” she 
says. “tis in nature that the Great Way 15 to 
be found.” Gently, she quotes another prin 
ciple: “Qing ying wi wei—pure and calm, 
striving for nothing.’ 

‘Does the Taoist life have any link with 
the policies of Deng Xiaoping?” 


Sitting and sipping are Craditioni 
pastimes ind -Chenedu park (Left). 
Western dress hes eoined popularity, 
despite o 1993-84 “spiritual pollution” 
Campaign aurbed partly at erasing foreign 
influence. The campaign tapered aff. By 

ost Jarre, fie guthor soys, “ever my 
drivera olwavs wore ties. ] began to feel 
underdresses 

For those who must drink and rum, a 
tea-shop attendant ladles our bowls of 
“quick tea” (right), 


“Oh, ves—our mountain 1s a boon for the 
travel service, which is part of the Chinese 
Fovernment and so serves the policy of ‘four 
ermizations.* * 

Later, in Chengdu, [delve further into Si- 
chians surprisingly vigorous religious life 
Pastor La Lianke, 84, eyes sharp, white hair 
cut neatly over bis square face, escorts me 
into the city's main Protestant church. A 
congregation of 500, about one-quarter ol 
them young people, huddle in overcoats in 
the black-lacquered pews and im the pisies 

“One of our new members is an interest- 
ing young man,” Li remarks: “During the 
Cultural Revolution be saw @ pile of books, 
confiscated and reacy to be burned, A Hible 
Weres there arc VAFIOUS t “hristian books He 
read them and other books of Western litera- 
ture, fascinated by the discovery of new 
things. He came to the conclusion that the 
gréat achievements of the West, which ¢v- 
eryone in China from Deng Xiaoping on 
down now acknowledges, are linked with 
Christianity.” The young convert singled 
out three concepts: “individual autonomy, 
compassion for the welfare of others, and 
respect for personality.” 
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HE WATERS of the three rivers that 
converge at the ancient city of Le 
in central Sichuan, turned by 
the soil to the color of lobster bi SUC, Are 
alarmingly swollen  Eaastinigats § rain raised 
the level of the Min by 20 feet,” a boatman 
tells me as we embark to sail to the Buddha, 
233 feet hivh, that watches over the conflu- 
ence of the Min, the Qingy1, and the Dadu 
“More than 100 people can sit on the foot 
of the Buddha,” the boatman announces as 
we crane our necks to see this cighth-century 
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Notional Geoerapiuc, September [985 


wonder. When a warlord bombarded the 


. 


statue tm the 1970s; tt took 42 tons af cement 
to repair the stern, impaessive lace. 

teed! i find a lively small-cih 
splint. A shop advertises “Birth (ontrol 
and Here 
(*haree:”" but lam turned away 
) Chinese,” a pretty clerk 
tells: me. “Poreigners wold have to pay.” 

Pu pany W hat is avaiable 


I'm sorry, &Vvery 
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Books Equipment Free of 


“Only free for 


Che girl looks panicky 
thing is cut of stock,” 

Che Communist Party 
vous about Western culturalinfluence. Chit 


ide a bookshop sits 
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: sentry with a list oj 
“TOTbIden acts and a pile of whal seem to 
be conhscated tape cassettes. “Unhealthy 
music, he explains 

“A healthy song will make you cheerhy! 


ol ate i. tt 
in Make VOU Work Well 


a neighborhood 
official in Chongqing telis me a few week: 
bursting into “In the Fields of Hope" 


and “In the Female Dormutory” 


lates 
examples 
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in listeners 
Mrs. Wu, those songs are quite pretty, 


ltural Revolution, when 
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everything nad to carry @2 pohticai message, 





they too would pave been jut 

“¥ou re right 

{ ange Can COME 
ters. At the Sichuan Fine Arts Institute in 
Chongaing, (hina’s largest hinterland city, 
director Ye Yushan says: “I. thought m\ 
4 uilint Wwres of four nucle athletes iA Ould ete w 


the beauty of the human body, but whata 


Pe Pisqut 
but no longer 
li =i ly In these mat- 


storm they caused 
Because of that storm the statues of two 
Men and two women, which stand at the 
angtze Kiver bridge, are draped in scarves 
at the waist. One of 40 letters received by Ye 
that was critical of the nude statues (a sketch 
of which appeared in Chonggineg Daily) ob 
saw naked figures at 


r : | Pai 
jected that if a crivet 
the bridge 


‘Some clrivers came ti 


lait cy a F 
_ = =5 A cr ry z int t| 1 a ul 
heel ch TE OS CAarinia if Tivel 

aa 


says, and | asked them about thir 
said t 


hey 
ey would never drive ther care into 
the water upon seeing a naked statue. Only 
the silly type of person who wrote that letter 
would do such a thing, saicl these dnvers. 

“Had the 
scuiptor ¥e says 


ago, the outcome would be ditferent—my 


strugzle occurred mm 1985,” 
“rather than four vears 


athletes would be nude.” 


CHANG IS THE CAPTTAL of the 
Liangshan (“cool mountain’) ¥1 


In this serene city of 150,000 
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set in a world of blue hills and cactus and 
blossoming trees, most people are Han (eth 
nic Chinese). Ducks and cranes fly overhead 
as I sit on the veranda of 1,200-year-old 
Bright and Prosperous Temple, above the 
lake of (Jiong Hai, chatting with its curator, 
Li jingpo, aged 62 

“In 1983 the temple and lake took in 
OU UG VUE Tn TOUrISt income, Dull in | 


120,000 yuan,” Li says, a5 the rays of earkh 


Ys 
spring sunshine light up his eager eves and 
turn his wrinkled face to copper. “It's the 


Tm 


mers—since the economic reforms the 





have lotsof money. They wanttotraveland round basket appears—then I see a pate of 

sec some culture.” ites beneath it. Round shapes by the road 
Inthe Liangshan area, whichcontains3.3 side turn out to be the henry capes tha rm- 

million people, most rural dwellers are the = er: gual at rest after the day's work, 


shure , Pound-faced Vi, China's fourth lare- OF wiotbees and children who sit gazing or 
estmuinonty. [he governor,apudgy Yiwith sleeping in that samé tranquil posture 








glassesandacrew cut, isfullofhope forthe Sometimestwo people bulge from inside one 


future: “Some geologistssay the region from pear-shaped cape, an unsettling sight 

Dukou in south Sichuan, northwest to the A jeep appears in front of our mini-van 
Fibet border and north to the Cinghai 4 lively, handsome man Waring nom 
border, has the mchest mineral deposits ‘rimmed glasses and a pleated gray cape 


in Lihina STINGS OUL And shouts & welcome, It is Vice- 
As 1 drive into the mountains, a huge mayor An of ZAhaojue, chief town of the Vi 





Working out, a young man lifts weights 
ata housing project in Chongging (left) 
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heartland. Hehands mea weightvovercoat, (and no colleres) in a county of 190,00 
apologizing for the cold at this altitude of people. Over drinks one night, Vice-mayor 
10,000 feet. “Vertical WERLHET, " he sav An observes that fewer than 40 percent of 


“Onone mountain you can have three dittes the children of primary-school age actuails 





ent climates at once.” mo to schoo] 

We nucle in ourovercoats, warmed a lit 
“HE TOWN OF AHAOITUE. center the by small round charcoal! brazters: “When 
facounty of the same name whose possible,” Vice-mavor An says, “Yi youth 
population is 93 percent Yi, is well marry an offspring of the father's sister or 
ite out, with plane and bai trees (the bai the mother's brother. We V1 are not =o ro- 
jooks like nybrie of palm anc cypress) mianticaslomarryastranger.”" Ayoungcou- 
lining Sioa - Streets, Ahaojue is hackward bie Typ wy el en arcu in the earl LePns 





Phere is very little industry. Mining ofcoal, then enjoy conjugal visits, and only years 
LOPE and iron i beng fevel OT ed. Per later marry, 5¢ up house, and have chil- 
capita annual income 15 less than 300 yuan dren. “Marriage ‘and intercourse are two 


There are only 27,100 high-s woe students separate things among us,” savs An 





LPrettive expression | ‘arn form is the tume-honored tradition of 


torvtellers. Yans Yunyao \ (lef ft) entertains in a Chengdu tee shop ono Sunda 
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At dinner we eat the boiled head of a pig, 
tearing it apart with our fingers, and asoup 
of dried vegetables, using large brightly 
painted wooden spoons. (Most Yiin Zhao- 
jue do not use chopsticks, ) 

Here we seem far from the China I know. 
l ask about the “spiritual pollution" cam- 
paign, & 1983-84 drive against Western anil 
liberal ideas begun by some Beijing officials 
who felt unhappy with certain consequences 
af the economic reforms, “It meant nothing 
in Zhaojue,” Vice-mayor An says joviully, 
downing another glass of red spirit, “be- 
cause we have no spiritual pollution here,” 

Unable to bear the cold early morning 
bedroom, I don two overcoats and stroll in 
the town. Notices and building names are all 
in both Yiand Chinese. Joggers breathe fog 
into the air. A tiny boy is walking to school 
with an abacus and a schoolbag bearing the 
slogan “Looking After Small Trees Is Every- 
body's Responsibility.” 

The Yi are dark-complexioned, comely, 
and not very clean. A Han companion says 
tome with astraight face: “The Yithink that 
if they bathe, the buckwheat won't grow,” 

Yi men wear trousers with extremely 
wide cuffs that flop like gowns under their 
ubiquitous capes, A few wear the traditional 
knife belt, adorned with bones, a symbol of 
courage. Women wear many layers of 
clothes and fayor embroidered bags. and 
shoes. Both sexes pierce their ears (left side 
only for males) to accommodate gold or sil- 
ver jewelry, 

The official estimate is that only some 30 
percent of the people can understand Chi- 
nese. At the main middle school in Zhaojue 
there are 800 pupils, 300 of them Yi, and 
only one ¥i teacher—the physical education 
instructor, 

“It's very difficult to teach them English,” 
a Han teacher (who does not speak Yi) says 
to me with a shrug, pointing to his class of 
bright-eyed pupils in colored headdress, 
“because their Chinese is not good." 

As I leave, Vice-mayor An presents me 
with the remains of the pig's head we had 
tackled at dinner. “It is a Vi custom for the 
fuest to take it You may do what you like 
with 1t—but you must take it.” 

“One Only Is Good,” proclaims a notice 
seen in every Sichuan city. It does not refer 
to beer but to children. An accompanying 


Sichwan: Where China Changes Course 


poster depicts a smart young couple with a 
lovely daughter. 

“Why, children bring happiness!" replies 
amaother of six in her kitchen in Mianyang, a 
northern city noted for textile and electron- 
1¢c5 plants, when | ask if it really was a good 
idea to have so many. 

Family planning is an explosive issue. 
Only 11 percent of China's land is cultiva- 
ble, and population pressure contributed to 
the fall of the last dynasty, the Qing, in-1911. 
Unier Mao, family planning was not reso- 
lutely pushed. Now alarm bells ring. 

In A.D. 2 Sichuan's population was some 
3.5 million; in 1840 it was 38 million; in 
1949, 57 million, By the 1970s, savs Luo 
Huiquan, a pleasant, well-organized man 
in his 505 who is-a leading official of the 
Sichuan family-planning agency, a norm of 
two children per family was established, 
with the suggestion that three wastoo many. 
By the 1980s the policy was stricter—‘“diffi- 
cult to have two; a third must be stopped.” 

“In the cities,” Luo says, “a couple that 
pledges to have only one child receives five 
yuan per month up to the child's 14th year. 
The penalty fora second child is a reduction 
in salary of five yuan per month—aleo until 
the 14th year of that child, 

“The situation is desperate,” Luo says. 
“Per capita farmiand in Sichuan is tess than 
one mu [0.164 acres].” In the U.S.A. it is 
more than ten mu. 

The new policies work, despite a current 
tendency of peasants to beget extra children 
to exploit the moneymaking possibilities of 
family farming. Chengdu's “first baby" 
rate—the proportion of first babies among 
total births—is 97 percent. Sichuan's is 77 
percent. In Mianyang, housing averaged 12 
square fect per person in 1978; in 1984, 14 
square Leet. 

“By the year 2000," Luo says grimly, “the 
population of Sichuan will have risen to 120 
million.” He gathers up his notes. “That will 
be the peak—then our numbers will start to 
come down," 


Y THE ROAD TO ZIGONG, a city of 
salt and dinosaurs, a man of about 60 
istied toa tree. A woman of about 40 is 

beating him furiously with a thin ¢reen 
bough, A crowd of some 50 people watch as 
the old man cries out in pain and the woman 
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shouts back in anger, continuing her blows 
“Miss Deng! [ gasp, but my host from 
(hengeu is mot Very interested wish fils 
surrealistic event. “He must be a thief,” she 
murmurs, awakening from her slumber 
“Orelse she isa lunatic.” We drive on 
Before reaching rihe townol Ronexian, we 
find a pleasant hill by the road for a picnis 
lunch of epes, sa ai mot (glutinous rice, 
formed into what looks like congealed ST 
ghetti cut in blocks), and red wine 
= ive yuan each,” says a boy with a crew 
cut and dirty fingernails, as he pushes two 
ey live rabbits under my nose. “Excel- 
lerit rabbits raised t hem myself 
l see from the: ApDre hension in Deng'seves 
that she realizes [am BORG to Dury one 
Rain starts, and the dirt road turns into a 
bog. We come upon a truck stuck in the 
much Qurcar, the smallest of the vehicles in 
a long line backed up behind it, will be able 
tosqueeze past, the driver feels, butintrying 
to do so we also get stuck in the red mud 
An elde rly farmer scrambles Cow h onto 
the ond With a shovel in his hand, Within a 
few tmunutes the cars out oftrouble. Ni, mm 
student frend, and [ reach for some mone. 
tor the farmer, but neither of ws can find any 
cmall notes 
“Give him the rabbit," cries Ni 
Che old man, 67 years old with a white 
bearcl, ts extremely han . His eves shine as 
he grips the rabbit, Thetwootus pose by the 
rescued car for a phe itOeET aph, and a ert LE OT 
his fellow farmers cheer from aroadside hill 
“Evervone Should Do Something to Add 
Beauty to the City of Mountains,’ 


Confronted by evidence—a bloody 
siirt—Crien Renftun fabove, rucht) 
corifesses to attacking abretherdnd 
others of his fornily in Chengdu ‘He was 
convicted and sentenced to four vears in 
prison, [n-1983 the national gowernmertt 
launched a crackdown on crime ano 
executed thousands. Faecutions hier 
abated, but nie at of severe punishrient 
remurins., As a deterrent, a poster (left) 
pictures crimim lit 5 amd states the 


q = = . 
crimes. Young offenders, convicted o 


lesser crimes such os picking pockets 
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fuventiio Detention Cernter (far left) 
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The long, winding road linking Sichwan and Tthet snakes along for more than 


| 400 miles—a fOvo-week drive, Sichuan'’s isolation prompted the eighth-century 


poet Li Bo to remark: “[tis more difficult to go to Sichuan than to get into 
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Pitching in on a gigantic scale at the request of the Central Committee, peasants 


wihto live along ao 30-mile stretch of road between Chengdu and Guonxtian wide 


says a notice at the entrance to the cable car 
that will whisk me across the Jialing River 
scruffy Chongging: But the 
stairway is littered with cigarette butts, 
chewed-up red peppers, and bits of clis- 
carded paper 

A city of hills and fernes and fog lying at 
the confluence of the Yangtze and Jialing, 
Chongqing can call on nearby deposits of 
coal and tron, and the hydropower possibill- 
ties are enormous, At the same time, the 
city’s problems are fearsome: pollution, 
overburdened transport, lack of trained per- 
remote location, management 
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Here the new pragmatism is raw. “Cana 
company irom outside sichuan come here 
to buy and sell?" J at (hongoqing's 
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spanking new trade center. Swift asa bul- 
let comes the answer froma man who looks 
more ike a Hong Kong tycoon than a Com- 
munist official: “Ker gian, bu ren ren—We 
recognize money, not people.” 

Cyt cleep into the hills of (hongqing- - 
more familiar to World War [I] veterans as 
Chungking-—are tunnels built as a defense 
aramnst fapanese air attacks. Cool in the 
humid summer and not frigid in winter, the 
tunnels now serve a5 teahouses, inns, mcet- 
Ing places—and recently as cance halls. 

T pay four fen and go down a tunnelin the 
university suburb of Shapingba. I chat with 
one young man whois spending freely on his 
mirliriend, it turns out he's been receiving a 
high bonus at his factory. “It's all different 
now,” he says.as he sips asoda. “You can get 
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a bonus equal to as much as 40 percent of 
your salary; it depends on how well vou 
work.” He grins. “With bonuses, the top is 
topless and the bottom is bottomless," 


HE MOTORBIRE is a symbol of 
prosperity, Proud owners treat bicy 
clists and pedestrians as a king might 
treal beggars. Most of the motorbikes in use 
in Sichuan were made under license from 
Honda at the Jialing Motorbike Facton 
"For Years this was a 
machine-tool and weapons factory, partly 
owned by the Ministry of Ordnance,” the 
vice-clirector explains over a cup of tea 
“Then after the new economic reforms in 
L974, we decided to make motorbikes,’ 
The NMionstry of 





more than 30 


Ordinance making 
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the roadbed tn just one week, Boch worker received five yuan a dav and a portion of the 


wood from the trees cut down. At its peak the project i 


nvolved some 200,000 laborers. 


motorbikes? “Look,” savs the plant's chief 
engineer, “in. loday's world you can't just 
produce artillery all the time." 

In 1984 the ministry took ten million yuan 
prouit from the factory, leaving: 700,000 
yuan profit for worker welfare, production 
development, and year-end bonuses 

l come upon athin, tough, cheerful young 
man surrounded by a crowd that 1s staring 
hunerily at bis red-and-cream motorbike 
“Doyourtnendsenvy your Task. He looks 
at me almost pityin ol Having hearcl that 
the waiting list for a bike is huge, I ask how 
he managed to get one. “Through people I 
know," he says simply 

“Its not our normal way,” explains the 
vice-directorof the factory later. “Butwedo 
sometimes sell through contacts.” 
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Shy bride and groom, Yorne Jongequr | 


md Lt Pushuang, both 24, respond to marriages as part of towerhernied 
guestions asked by a Wenliaone popiiation-control rerulations 
County clerk while appiving for thew imstituted in 979. The mesures are 
murrioge certificate (facing page) aimed at birniittineg China's population 
After the civil ceremony the to 1.2 billion by 2000, and the 1982 
hewiwitds Tecetve visitors of their constitution dectores birth control a 
new home; neighbors bring baskets civic duty, A system of uicentives 
piled high with gifts (below right) monthly boruses and priority wn 
Some families spend as much as 4.000 echiacnt enrolhment. tobe. cri 

VU On WeddIes. AT the hone iwetnil—rewaris couples who 
celeorntion a friend awings ond) niedee fo fove only one child 
between the bride ane eroom as they Those whe exceed the one-child limit 


try to btte tt at the same time (below). face lnss of benefits. 








One evening in Chongqing the problems 
of the People’s Liberation Army are un- 
veiled by ayvoung woman from an army fam- 
ily whom I shall call Chen. “I've been m this 
dumned army for ten years,” she snaps 
(Chen enlisted in Bering dunng the Mao era, 
when it was glorious to do.so, “The alterna 
tive was feeding pigs in the countryside, 
she explains, flicking ash from her cigarette 

“Now everyone's getting educated and 
making money—we re left behind. For the 
first six Vears My Pav Was only Six yuan a 
month [plus board; only officers receive real 
salarres|.”" She now wishes she had not lett 
Beijing when her father, a middie-level 
army officer, was transferred to Sichuan 

To Chen her father seems out-of-date, 
meek about the PLA's sagging fortunes, and 
mildly corrupt to boot 

“Those Communists!" Chen says she re- 
cently said to her father, “After 40 years in 
their army, they treat you no better than an 
ex-(Chiang Kai-shek Nationalist!" 

Her father was shocked. “What, then, do 
vou believe in?” he asked her, hardly daring 
to think that she rejected Communism 

“Father, | beheve in myself.” 

“Tf you young people go much further,” he 
rejoined, “there'll be trouble,” 


ERE YOU NERVOUS when 
you cooked in Deng Aiaoping = 
house?” 

“Not nervous,” replies Chen Zhigang, a 
jovial master chef at the Garden of Taste, 
one of Chongqing’s best restaurants. "1 just 
concentrated a bit more than usual." 

Thatevening in Betjing, Chen prepareda 
dish that Deng likes very much; Double 
Taste Fiery Pot, a fish from the Yangtze 
cooked ina divided pot 50 that part of it is 
spicy and part is salty, Afterward, a group 
phote was being taken 

“The photographer was ready to press the 
button—but where was Deng Ajaoping?" 
Chen grins. “Deng Xiaoping was found 
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Land of a million steps, the fertile basin 
in aichiutn's midsection, yields twa 
eroin.crops a year. [n winter the flooded 
paddies harbor an additional crop: fish, 
which are forced into pools at the fields 
for end during the growing season 
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ha kin the dining room srk ining the baw 
’ Double ‘Taste Pier | I hot, a4 ooping out 
Le fish sauce, drinking down évery drop!’ 
HILE in Chongging I ak Oing 
yuancal, my host, if] can visit thi 
sind-American Cooperahve Crea 
nization compound, where Americans in 
the 19405 trained Nationalist police, and 
An adjacent Nationalist camp for polinical 
prisoners 

"We don't recommend it,” replies (Jing 
“When Americans fo there, debates anse." 

ALa museum in the compound, called E:x- 
hibition Pe the (Crimes of i. 3 Imperialist. 
and Nationalist Reactionarnes. | see rolls o 
ante! names, read sad inscriptions by 
prisoners ("Chere are no days and nights 





here”), and note allegations of “new torture 
Introduced By the Americans —including 
bamboo shivers under fingernails 

These sorrows and pie 7les retrent into 
their own time when a friend from Hon; 
Rong aod | dine at the Huishen Hotel. Uhi 
modest restaurant is crowded. At a huge 
round table we are joined by two construc- 
ion Workers, and after a lew beers and some 
soicy bean curd, they begin to chat. I shall 
alithem Vang and Xu 

“Weench earn just overa 
month at the factory,” says Yang, a rugged 
manof27. “Hut we also have asideline busi- 
ness that brings us 200 yuan more.” Aw 
explains that the pair buy motorbikes in 
(Chongqing and sell them downriver it 


shanghai, where the price is higher 
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know, Sav: View, with touching local 
pride. “Take gold rings. You can sell a 


whole box inhalfaday. InShangchal it might 


“LONGING & greal [or commerce, You 


A dash of concentration is the final 


ineredient for a fish sauce of the Wei 
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ruin Restaurant in Chongging (above! , 
Lake Weeks 
ine restaurant trams more than 40 i ; 
soon We are interrupted as Le Fiam Soirs 


with furniture moving. Musicians wearing 
three-piece Western suits and orange tie: 
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ite hot-and-spicy cooking of Sichuan fect tapping asifthey can hardly bear to wait 
aa ] i a le i ee ee pee 
CLcidine tie house specialty lar the start of their music making 


hat chicken with chilis, peanuts Young people, faces shining with excite- 
ind shallots ment, arrive in thrones to occupy the hie 
TR COLSOTE te Sutera ate ato rows of ach wall. “Dancing 
long Kong friend 

a Td ee umd A Ka up tickets for all four 
atey (left) iach ata of us: “You can't delay,’ Xu says: tersely 


‘Lhey're only allowed to sell 300 tickets, 
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Th tare Wirere Ching Suaanees Cer de 4 


Huffing along with remof bass fi hae 


Road in Aigong, The contents of the | G00-cubte-foot bay propel the bus for 50 miles 


and hundreds of peopit gare wasting.” 

Tango music begins, and couples, about a 
quarter of them dancing with partners of the 
same sex, ciressed in everything from West- 
ern suits to army uniforms, from qipaos to 
miniskirts, materialize the 
band like ants gathering around sugar 

“Dance with me?" a Erinning man asks. 
Girls hover spéechlessly nearby with the 
same question in their eves. But Yang ts 
yobine my arm: “Lid you know the pret: 
ect BAIS: in| Con Ina are from Anhui Province?” 
This 83 . but what 1s 
Yang's point? 

“We have some clownstairs 
(3r 20 yuan for the nignt.” 


betore dance 
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ERVING YOU, non at a stand 
bin the ¢ Lantern Festival 
“You replacing “people 


Chongqing 


i | 


in the farnous 


Sanit clowa:k* ‘Serve the People,” astartiing 
shift from-collective to individus patiien: 





“How to create a socialist economy?" 
Mayor Maao Yang of Chongging repeats 
my question and smiles wryly. “Look, we 


a 
aioe 





il of mahural ros, commuter buses (ine Ainjiang 


ourselves have no idea vet bow to de it!’ 

“Equaiiy’” Lin Ling,-a Chengdu econo 
mist, spits out the word asifit were the most 
distasteful in the cictionary, “Absolutel, 
not. Let some go ahead and get rich—it will 
help China.’ 

Socialist values (if not forms) are out the 
wintow. Lhe vehicle i hurtling, bul no one 
1s too Sure where the road leads: Supporters 
of Deng, remembering the past, hope that he 
will hang on and that his “new” tdeas will 
never again be denounced as “old.” [The rul 
ers of Sichuan are staking the political, 
tal, even the cultural future of the province 
on what its former governor, Yang Aizong, 
tells me is a “shift from a sell-sufficient to a 
Commercial economy,” 

“Ty! here are three types of planning 
"economist Lin says with a smile. “Cine, 
this is required. Two, you'd better do this 
Three, do what you wish.” Busimessmen can 
never be completely sure which type they 
to face al any moment 

At times the leaclers of Sichuan speak a 
scales have just fallen from 


in (hi 
Na. 





fit 
“We 


their eves. 
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made housing a welfare industry,” cries 
Governor Yang, “whereas it should be 
frofiiable.” 

What is “socialism with Chinese traits?" 
L often ask, but no one can tell me. Mayor 
Xiao Yang laughs and falls silent. Lin Ling 
says “economic competition” and “linking 
wages to performance’ define Chinese-style 
socialism. Groping, he adds the “special eco- 
nomic zones” in southeastern China—you 
can't find those in Marx and Lenin.” 

“Socialism with Chinese traits” seems to 
mean socialism, basically Russian, plus a 
growing number of capitahist twasts. 

Some results of the reforms are unexpect- 
ed. Inflation appears as controls loosen 
and purchasing power grows. Public ser- 
vices sag in the countrysile, “No one 
Waris to be a teacher any more,” a teacher 
laments. "My children are interested only 
Ina business career,” The decline of paliti- 
cal supervision, excellent in itself, opens 
the door to chime and delinquency. Pro- 
Erams to equalize opportunities for women 
have been de-emphasized, and Governor 
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without refueling, at less than half the cost of gasoline. Sichwoan’s third largest 
municipality is known for its salt welle, which provide 70 percent of city revenues 


Yang—replaced last May by the younger 
jiang Minkuan (page 284}—confesses that 
only one-fourth of the province's college stu- 
dents are women, and that 60 percent of the 
Urban inemployed are female. 

Many intellectuals are cautious. “Deng 
Xiaoping does not intend the economic re- 
forms to bring political change," a teacher in 
Chengdu remarks. “If they did, he would 
change course,” 

Much changes, but some things remain 
unchanged. At Zigong, Sichuan's third larg- 
est municipality, see a notice, dated Febru- 
ary 1985, redolent of tenacious feudalism, 
on a wall not far from the midtown hotel 
where Lam staying: “It Is Strictly Forbidden 
to Kidnap and Sell Women and Girls: This 
Activity Will Be Strictly Prosecuted.” 


11 P.M.,ontheeve of departure from 
Sichuan, 1 am sitting in bed with 

my notebook at People’s Hotel in 
(Chongqing, making a list of what has 
changed since Mao and what has not. There 
is a distant noise of shouting or singing. 
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“That's not a wedding after all," says my 
student companion. “It's something else.” 
We dress and go downstairs. “Where ‘are 
you going? asks the man at the reception 
desk. “Fora walk.” He looks stern, “Itis too 
dark for walking.” We brush past him 

A chanting, SWAVINE CTOWO COVEr an ¢x- 
panse of hillside steps oppeasite the hotel, 
near the gate of the Chongqing city govern- 
ment offices, “Gree ws back our frves!” The 
cry rolls down the hill 

Asa fortizner lcannot go through the gate 
unnoticed, but my Chinése frend slips in- 
side, The 400 to 400 demonstrators are stu- 
dents from the chemistry department of 
Chongqing University. According to their 
banners an explosion rocked a chemistry 
laboratory at the university four days ago 
Cobalt was released, they say. Though ‘no- 
body was killed, no satisfactory explanation 
of the mishap has come from the university 
authorities. No preventive measures have 
been taken. The students are bringing their 
view of the matter to a higher level. 

“It is purely 2 student demonstration,” 2 
young man in spectacles says. ‘To our dis- 
appointment no teachers would join us.’ 

“Gripe ws back our topes!” The cry goes up 
more loudly, Students with arms locked 
surge toward the door of the building, 
blocked by a jeep. The faces of onlookers 
outside the gate are wary, anxious, fearful 

Toward 1 a.m. I look across to. the hill 
from the hotel balcony. [he commotion con- 
tinues. [he students, a5 faras [can see, still 
have not entered the city government build- 
ing, Nor have the military or police who are 
present attacked them or driven them away 

“Wot since the Cultural Revolution,” says 
my companion, “have I seen a demonstra- 
Hon that big.” But this is more concrete than 
the ideological protests of the Red Guards 














N THE &£AST IS RED passenger 

boat heading down the Yangtze 

River, I sit at the railing and pon- 

der materialism, democracy, and the tie if 

any between the two. On the news broad 

cast from Chongging Radio there sa long 

account of strikes in South Africa—but 

nothing about the chemistry students’ dem- 
onstration opposite People's Hotel 

“The reforms will not work without a bet- 

ter framework of law.” a Sichuan official, 
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who is also a friend, said to me. When I re- 
marked that law can hardly be a strong pro- 
tector of political nightsina Leninist system, 
he replied: “We're stuck with party dictator 
ship. To get nd of it would mean civil war 
So we have to try other means. Economic 
development is that means. Later, perhaps, 
We can try for democracy." 

Thatis why there was some fearon the on 
lookers’ faces at the midnight protest in 
Chongginge: The dictatorship is a given, and 
itcannot be mocked. Yet that is also why the 
chemistry students were rather fearless: The 
dictatorship, fearsome as a Leninist force, 
heat run dry 2s a fount of Marxist truth—it 
may be confronted, even contradicted, 
when the court of appeal is the rationality re- 
quired for economic development. 








Al ease: Members of an investigative 
police force toke a boat nde on Shiniwhds 


Lake (facing page) in the resort oreo 
Of finezhoiecu. 


The province's cxpatuling ecomonry hus 
opened a new worldof leisure activities 
to Sichnuonese like these [ucrdigou 
sightseers (above). 
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On the brink of splendor, Dibetan horsemen pick their way along the crest of 


liuzhoteou's Pearl Shoal waterfall. The rough, calcified riverbed at the crest 


l take out my notebook, find the list was 
working on When the demonstration fared 
outside the hotel in (hongqing, and add a 
line: “(lhangerct a real protest was allowed to 
continue. Unchanged: the protest will never 
be read about in the Chinese press." 

As the Fast fs Red moves out of Sichuan 
into Hubei, what lingers in my mind are the 
faces—square, strong, with high foreheads, 
Hattish noses, thick lips, a certain sensual- 
ity. The faces mean more than the abstra: 


tions of the state: A eirl bent over a book at 


midnight, the light from a kerosene lamp by 


a food stallin Zigong catching black strands 
of hair, held flat to her cheek by sweat. A de- 
formed beggar boy on a sun-dlappled street 
in AIchang, his jaw twisted by some trick of 
renes or by injury, fis beautiful eves asking 
the passerby not to look but to think 

A trendy man-about-town at the Lantern 
Festival in Chongqing, in a Western jacket, 
with he and waistcoat, and a felt hat withan 





of the fails provides sure footing for the horses, moking the crossing ecsier 


zt - bE: ee = i sary ie eS ee - 7 | a 
thon itiooks. 2 he region has recentiy Over: designated o national pork 


tange feather, his cheeks pink fromafew ona bamboo mat before him, pushing his 


flasses of fiery ciamg bin, hislips keptapart face toward mine, the gravvy-colored jaw en- 


by a Double Happiness cigarette. Amano! closing a mouth with many absent tecth, 


?Oin the Mhanvang post office, hand shak Urting 4 pig's intestine for my dinner. 
ing, brow getting more furrowed by the min 4 factory worker in Choneome, his clark 
plasses whipped off to reveal eves at once 
piece of paper triesagainto write hisletterto sincere and shrewd, slightly 


some far-off family member 


ute, as he tries, tries. and with vet one more 


misunder- 
standing my question—“What is China's 


4. meat vendor in a lane on the hills of greatest problem?’ —and replying, with a 
Wanxian, the river portin eastern Sichuan, quick flip of his tongue against a gold-filled 


the stomach ofacowdraped heavyand wide tooth, "T don't have enough money," [ 
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PIONEER OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


umboldts 


ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
LOREN McINTYRE 





(¢ ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT has been with me forsome 
hours this morning; what an extraordinary man he is! Though! 
have known him so long, 1am always newly amazed by him,” 
the old man exclaimed to his assistant, a writer entrusted to 

copy down his every word, 

“Humboldt possesses a versatility of genius which I have never seen 
equaled. Whatever may be the subject broached, he seems quite at 
home with tt, and showers upon us treasures in profusion from his 
stores of knowledge," declared the old man, an Olympian celebrity 
whoseldom showed enthusiasm for anyone, genius or not. 

It was 1826, and Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 77, revered giant of 
world literature, was talking abouta man, 20 years his junior, who 
was rapidly becoming a legend. 

Alexander von Humboldt, indefatigable traveler, author, and 
father igure of science, was perhaps the most widely admired man of 
the 19th century. More places around the world are named for him 
than for any otherscientist. Fourteen towns in the United States and 
onein Canada. Mountains in Antarctica, Northand South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and New Caledonia. An ocean current off 
Peru. The largest glacier to reach the sea in Greenland. Abay,a 
county, auniversity, and aredwood forest in California, Streams, 
parks, and city streets, and even amare—a “sea"’—on the moon. 

Oddly enough, Humboldt saw only one ortwo of the places 
eventually named for him. A history of the town of Humboldt, South 
Dakota, savs, “It was named in honor of the great German naturalist- 
botanist-scientist, the Baron Alexander von Humboldt, who was 
known to have accompanied the railroad builders on their way west to 
the land of the buffalo and the Indian.” In truth the baron never 
traveled west of Washington, D. C,, inthe United States. He spent 
several davs there in 1804 with President Jefferson—but that was 21 
years before the frst steam locomotive ran on rails in America. 
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Humboldt — 
in the Americas 


NTO THE ORINOCO RIVER system 
pushed Humboldt and botanist Aim? 

Bonpland in early 1900. Ahead loomed a 
huge grassland, then rivers thronged by 
jungle and saturated with myth, 

Spoonbills, scarlet 1ises, anid egrets 
spooked as the dugout passed, but no 
one-eved men, no headwaters lake of the 
Orineco fulfilled the tall tales. Humboldt 
measured aspects of physted! geography, 
while Bonpland collected thousands of 
botanical specimens. They retired to 
Cuba, then traveled down the Andes 
before returning to Europe in 1804 by 
way of Mexico, Cuba, ond the United 
States. At 34, Humboldt had a life’s work 
ahead to publish thetr firings. 
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¥et | learned what a trailbreaker Hum 
boldt was as [followed his way up the moun 
tains and down the rivers of South America 


and wito the mines of Mexico. He moancered 





In feology, botany, AOI PY inthrapologs ; 
archaeology, oceanographs scr 
and half adozen ™ rolowies, Hos five-vear 
sojourn in the Americas, 1799 a "s ster 
laucle cl a5 Loe lwntitie cisco er or the Pl pou 
World. ‘That trip.alone yielded 30 macuifi 
cent volumes. Hie masterwork. Cormas. a 
ive-volume descripiion of the physical uni- 
Verse, sold tens of thousands of copies in 


several langu ies —PVel though its index 


ranto 1,110 pares 

I also at that few Americans today 
Know AnVihing@ about the man. Nary a clue 
to fs identity can be found at the Humbole 
Museum in Winnemucca, county seat of 
Humboldt County, Nevada. The map 
northern apes is Salted with Humboldts 
the county, a town, & canyon, a mountain 
fant, A i Lite nation! forest Expl ref 
John CC, Frémont started the trend in thi 
[R40s when he a stow ved Humboides 1 nance 
on the river that marked the westward trail 
of Lhe ploneers 

Vi li has he almost been forgotten? I think 
lé spread fhimself too thin, seeking to excel 
Inso many fields that he achieved immorta 
ity In mone, Ids brother, Wilhelm—a fa 
mous diplomat an 
philologists—wrote that “Alexander main 
i single fart He tries ti 








one of Europe's leading 





tnins & horror of t 
take in everything 

Hi cabal it's main contribution to know! 
ede lies in the one great field that drew all 





nis tr aah nied hari ions together geog 
rapoy. Gstography, the mother ol many sci 
ences, 16 now detined as embracing all the 
earth and life thereon, Until Humboldt 
most feographers were content to study the 
earth's Shape “ric che si ribe ILS Te Pons 
With Humboldt anew era began: measur 

Ing phenomena in the felcl, classifying. the 


Pressing flowers in a romanticized 1st 
portrait (facing page), Humboldt was 
PITUred in one Of the expeditions main 
COCUpO IONS. DRouwe thousands of specimens 
were lost in transit, some collections (right) 
aie, dnd some flowers (abowe right) 
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In this pioneer study of ecology, “(eeoeraphy of Equatorial Plants, 
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findings, and comparing them with obser- 
vations elsewhere, Climbing to extraord 
nary heights on equatorial volcanoes, 
Humbaidt observed that plant forms were 
by colder temperatures, as if thes 





i ‘hanes Pt 


were nearer the poles. His Geograpiry of 


Plonis With o Pirysical Portrait of the Rqua- 
lortal Rerions, a book about plant ecology 
published decades before the word ecology 
Was popularized, may have led Darwin to 
theorize on adaptation of species to their en- 
vironment 

His methods now seem obvious, but they 
were notin 1769 when Alexander von Hum 
boldt was bor in Berlin—then a provincial 
place where little science was laug ht. Alex- 
An r order in his universe be- 
paneéarly. A lonely bov and often ill, he crew 
maps and collected plants and stones 





NE AUTUMN I wandered through 
woods behind Schloss Tegel, the es- 
tate where Alexander and his elder 
brother, Wilhelm, grew up and 
where both are buried. Their father, Maj 
Alexander Georg von Humbolelt, who had 
campaigned with Frederick the Great, died 
when Alexander was nine. The boys’ strone- 
willed mother demanded achievement ane 
showed! litth warmth 
From childhood on, wanderlust goaded 
Alexander. He read Robinson Crusoe and 
George Forster's A Voyage Rowna tne 
World, a popular mixture of travel.and sci 
ence. Forster had been a natural history 
liustrator on Capt. James Cook's second 
voyaeeo f discovery to the Pacific Ocean. In 
790, with Forster as his mentor, Humboldt 
murmeved to England, where the mecdustrial 
revolution was underway. The two took 
notes-about everything they saw, from the 
shape of seashells to the excavation of coal, 
They came back through Parison the eve 
of the first anniversary of the fall of the Bas- 
tile, and joined exuberant crowds in the 
streets. Hope was high for liberty, equality, 
and the idea that men could be authors of 
life’s drama, not mere puppets of fate 
He studied at the Freiberg Academy of 
Mines under A.G. Werner, a geologist 
whose fame crew students from places as 
diverse as Russia, Transylvania, and the 
United States. Drrven to excellence, sleep- 
ing little, Humboldt pursued many projects 

















Mort's greatest pyramid, 
value (right), wos at the time of 

Humboldt’s travels throwen /Vexico a 
self-evident wonder of tte 


Now eroded, overerown 
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Could all knowledge of the physical 
world be assembled, integrated, edited, 
orl published—by one man? Theat wis 
Aionboldt's quest, and he proceeded 
against two intractable presences, 

First, 19th-century scientific 
Rmowledire was flowin like an endless 
and namg Orinoco. Second, Mimboatdt’s 
own mortality advanced wiht the 
veor's os hie fobored to complete his 


great work, Coamos, whit very title 


secriied to merce fets-efforts, 

Behtnel him tery Ais trorineen 
fieldwork, such as coreful notes on a 
Vernezuclon fot spring (above), aria 
his published works (right), that 
cided cr eguiitely engroved 





St-voliomne set onthe New World 

In L856, still.a vigorous scholar at 
ave 87, he was surrounded by his 
DOORS, Maps, dnd specimens oT 
his Berlin study (above) 
Chamberlain te Prusaiun’s fing ana 
inion to every educated person of 
fas doy, Humboldt stil found time to 
AICOUTORE VoUuTIg scientists, often 
with tas aw funds 

Eventually Cosmos was published tn 
five volumes—tens of thousands of 
copies in several languoges. [ts index 
alone exceeded 1,100 pages. Aumboladt 
did not live to see ttcompleted, but by 
then he hod tong accomplished what 
could be expected of any mortal scholar 


National Geographic, Seprember (985 
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outside school. “I find it difficult to spare 
myself impetuosity 15 always necessary 
to ensure success,” 
His brother said Alexander showed off 
knowledge “asif he desperately needs either 
to dazzie people or to beg their sympathy. 
All this wanting to impress others really 
stems from a desire to impress oneself." 
Humboldt went to work at 22 asa povern- 
mentinspectorof mines, [The young bureau- 
crat macle whirhwind trips all over eastern 
Europe to 
mines. He organized a free school for miners 
with hisown funds. He wrote a book onsub 
terranean flora and another on animal cle 
tricity and begged Influence 
pub lis asserting that “To blow one’s 


own tt rumpet Is part of an authors trade.” 


he once wrote 


Improve Salt mines and gold 


frends to 
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‘HEN ALEXANDER was 27, his 
mother died, jeaving him a fortune 
and the freedom to carry cut hi 
reams of discove ry’ He Cpa mining 
tO train himself ito travel ona scientific expe 
dition. He wanted to climb Vesuvius, but 
ltaly was. overrun by troops of Napoleon, 
a man almost exactly Humboldt's age. So 
with feclogist Leopold von Buch, he spent 
the winter of 1797-98 in the Alps, measuring 
magnetic inclination, atmospheric pressure, 
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humucity, aod oxygen content of air. He 
honed his skills with the sextant, learning to 
determine latitude 

That summer, to equip himself with the 
latestinstruments, H1 ural dt found his way 
: lectual capital of the 


to Paris, then the intel 
world despite the recent Reign of ‘Terror, 


when guillotines severed many @ savant's 
head. He wangled a French passport that 


light 


Oper 





described fim as “five feet eig 
brown hair, gray eves, large nose 
forehead marked by smallpox." 
Then ¢ a Year of frustration 
He had arranged to join an expedition up 
the Mile, Nupoleon' s Keyptian campaign 
ecotched that. A British blockade thwarted 
2 Salling to the West Indies. A French adm. 
ral invited Humboldt on a five-year expect 
jon around the world. Near sailing date, 
funding was cut off because of the war. With 
the expedition botanist, Aimeé Bonpland 
who would be his companion for the next 
five years—Humboldt traveled to Mar- 
sede. The friends hoped to join a camel car- 
avan in Africa to overtake the 175 scientists 
who had accompanied Napoleon to Egypt. 
The plan failed; all French arrivals in Tunis 
were being clapped into dungeons, Hum- 
bolat eventually picked up more than 20 
visas—all useless—on his French passport 
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“Hrutsed and bleeding, | the 
Indicons| extricote themselves 

rt the 

‘ Humboldt wrote oF 

Wiki e (he dueoil post tine 

Great Cataracts of the Orinoco, 

avelers (right) 


with 1" iff ici ‘y fra i 
Whi pons, 


a perd juodern Oo 
stili face 

hen their fame cenit 
throug Humbold 
(left, at left) and fectsbind 
were Painted in a stage-setting 


Europe, 


hunge with their instruments of 
discovery, Humboldt wrote of 
the reality that 
mot fo he comst toriths disturbed 
by the moschettoes, rancudoes, 
iejens, and tempraneroces, that 
pierce the clothes with thetr 
long sucker... and, getting into 


the mouth ond nostrils. set you 


"tt 1 Impossible 


coughing and sneering 
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"Ac in an ancient inheritance,” wrote 
Humboldt of a wast region tin Venezuela 
i i 


in which animals mad primacy and “in 
which man is nothing.” There a finger 
ice tree snake (above) has dominion, 
and the call of ao. howler monkey (below) in 
the distance sounds the approach of a 
roinstorm. Humboldt keptamonkey fora pet 
ond stetched it tn his diary (below right) 
Of a coastal! cloud forest (right), he 
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“Tam so hampered inall my projects," he right people in Madnd arranged an aud 


wrote to a friend. “I wish I had lived either ence with King Charles IV tor Humbold 

+1] Years earlier or 40 years later.” But 40 His knowledge of pire lous metals and his af- 
years earlier many of the instruments he fer to gather scientific data tor the crown al 
used to blaze ascienific trail through Latin he own expense impressed the court Ihe 
America were not available. And 40 vears king granted passports to Humboldt and 
cen Bonpland, ordering authorities m the do 





later the Spanish Empire would be bro 
up, and he would have missed a marvelous minions to collaborate with el Baron de 
stroke of luck that awaited him in Spain. Furmboldt in his investigations of land, sea, 
S, Mmmerals, 





. German diplomat who knew all the air, sky, plants, animals, see 
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tribes with @ianguage “softer 


and mountains... and toimpedeinno way 
the use of his scientific instruments 

Never before, in three centuries of roval 
rule, had Spain permutted a foreigner unsu- 
pervised access to Spanish America. 

Humboldt wrote to a friend: “T intencl to 
walk from California to Patagonia—what a 
pleasure... . I'll collect plants and animals. 
[analyze heat and électricity, and magnet- 
ic and eléctric content of the atmosphere 


I'll measure mountains, but my true pur 
pose is tom vestigate the interaction of all the 


forces of nature.” 

Evading a British blockade, Humboldt 
and Bonplarmd sailed for Cuba on the maul 
boat Pizarro, pausing atthe Canary Islands, 
as Columbus did. On Tenerife they scaled 
12,198-foot Pico de Teideée volcano. “Vapors 
burned holes in our clothes while our hands 
were numb with cold,” Alexander wrote 


4 = =e 5 "si r 2 ewe 7 Pie mes ee en ee he la Sore iad gi ri . 1 
and her pet-toucan take their reat. He counted her people among the “muld, tranquil 
and fuller of ambiguous expressions." 





Crossing the Atlantic, the Prussian ¢lis- 
sected flying fish, the Frenchman got sea- 
sick, and a passenger died of typhoid fever. 
The scientists left the ship a5 soon as it 
touched the first New World port: Cumana, 
Venezuela, on the Caribbean coast east of 
Caracas. It was July 16, 1799. 


XCITEMENT BURSTS from the 

' pages of the first letter Alexander 
wrote his brother from the New 

World. “What magnificent vegeta- 

tion! How brilliant the plutnage of the birds, 
the colors of the fish! Even the crabs are sky- 
blue and gold! We have been running about 
like a couple of fools! For the first three days 
we got nowhere, since we kept dropping one 
thing to pick up another. Bonpland declares 
he'll go crazy ifthese wonders don't let up." 

Days were scorching. At nightfall, Cuma- 
na townsfolk sat on chairs half-submerged 
in the little Manzanares River, smoking ci- 
gars and talking about the weather and the 
luxuries of Caracas or Havana, 

Cumanaé, the oldest existing European 
settlement on the continent, was Hum- 
boldt's first and greatest love in the Amert- 
cas. So] was disappointed to find no fitting 
monument to him (only an unkempt cinema 
and an ice-cream parlor bear his name). 

Ina gigantic cavern near Caripe,45 miles 
inland from Cumana, Humboldt first saw 
the night birds Sieatommis carapensis—‘oll- 
bird of Caripe.” Capuchin monks led Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland to the mountainside 
cave they called the Mine of Fat, where Indi- 
ans rendered cooking oil from the belly fat of 
oilbird squabs. Entering with torches, the 
explorers disturbed thousands of oilbirds, or 
guacharos, the size of crows: 

On the Caripe trek Alexander turned 30, 
ina Village where no one bad ever heard of 
Prussia and the Indians ran stark naked. I 
have heard the calls of the unseen birds that 
Humboldt described—sometimes like three 
mournful notes of an oboe player lost in the 
woods, sometimes like the liquid toll ofa bell 
dropped into a deepwater well. And the 
coming of rain is still announced by the bas- 
so profundo roars of howler monkeys, the 
loudest animal noise in the jungle. 

Humbaldt wrote to Europe about “the 
boa constrictor, which can swallow a 
horse,” and declared, “We are surrounded 
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by jaguars and crocodiles ever ready to re- 
gard white man or black as adainty morsel," 
although he was mainly herborizing—gath- 
ering unknown plants. Such tall tales crept 
into letters he fired off to influential friends 
to build his public image as an adventurer as 
well asa scientist. But when he got down to 
writing books about his journey, he seldom 
strayed from fact. 

Lessexact were painters hired to illustrate 
his books from his sketches. I tried to shoot 
matching photographs and often failed, so 
embellished were the originals. 

In Humboldt's day the sky was so clear in 
Cumana that he often stayed up all night 
compiling a scale of magnitudes of stars of 
the Southern Hemisphere..And he could ob- 
serve by telescope the instant that Europa, 
one: of Jupiter’s bnghtest moons, disap- 
peared behind the planet. The exact time of 
the event, predicted in his almanac, enabled 
him to set his chronometer to determine iin- 
gitude and thus map his travels. 

Early on November 12, 1799, a magnifi- 
cent meteor shower lit the eastern sky. 
Humbolet later determined that the shower 
had been observed from Greenland to Ger- 
many. He was one of the first to point out the 
periodicity of meteorshowers, and postulat- 
ed the theory—now accepted—that some 
such meteors are the residue of comets. 


| HE END of that vear found Hum- 
| | (ondt and Bonpland in (Caracas. 


Their Caraqueno friends enjoved 

discussing Rousseau and revolution. 
But none cared about mathematics, paint- 
ing, biology, geology—or about scrambling 
with the scientists up one of the peaks of the 
Silla de Caracas, an §,66)-foot mountain, 
which today overlooks.a noisy valley stud- 
ded with skyscrapers. 

And the gentlemen of Caracas surely 
rolled their eves when the two friends an- 
nounced a decision to chart the heaclwaters 
of the Orinoco. The river curves through 
Venezuela like a fishhook, the point stuck 
into the legendary Parima Range whose 
mysteries Humboldt proposed to unlock. 
The shank ends in a delta of multiple 
mouths. To reach the Orinoco, they had to 
cross the llanos, dusty plains larger than 
California arching across the northern 
reachesofthe continent(map, pages 320-21). 
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The explorers stuffed their hats with 
leaves or rode by night to avoid sunstroke. 
At Calabozo they met a rancher who had 
read Benjamin Franklin's memoirs and who 
had invented static electricity machines 
which Humboldt equated with Europe's 
finest. They also saw ponds full of five-foot 
electric cels. Horses driven into one pond to 
arouse the eels thrashed in panic when 
stricken by 650-volt shocks. Several clied, 
but gradually the batteries of the eels ran 
down and five were captured, 

Tests and dissection began then and there 
before the eels decomposed in the heat. “Af- 
ter four successive hours of experiments, 
Bonpland and | felt weak in the muscles, 
pain inthe joints, and were ill the rest of the 
day." When the astonishing report of the 
struggle with creatures whose bodies were 
half mace up of electric cells was later circu- 
lated in Europe, it won acclaim for the ro- 
mantic travelers. 

Humboldt's guide to the upper Orinoco 
was a Spaniard, Father Bernardo Zea, 
Franciscan patriarch of the missions. Ata 
beach where Indians were digging thou- 
sands of turtle eggs from the sand, Hum- 
boldt bought a canoe, a 40-foot tree trunk 
hollowed by hatchet and fire, “The fore 
hart of the boat was filled with Indian 
rowers. ... naked, seated two by two... . 
Their songs are sad, and monotonous." 
(Cages containing birds and monkevs were 
everywhere. 

Humboldt’s account of the Orinoco 
voyage fairly buzzes with bugs and futile 
attempts to escape them: sleeping in Father 
#0a's tree houses, of buried insane, or daub- 
ing with rancid crocodile grease. Bonpland 
sought relief inside Indian smokehouses. 
The torment was worst al the Great Cata- 
racts, which took several days to traverse in 
April 1800. 

Descendants of those insects still hunger 
for blood, but I had it better than Humboldt: 
I spoiled their appetites by taking 500 milli- 
grams a day of Vitamin B, and spraying 
myself with repellent, 

However, Humboldt had it better than I 
when it came to passports: Mine was confis- 
caled, and | was confined for two weeks at 
Puerto Ayacucho, Venezuela, a town at the 
foot of the Orinoco rapids. With other 0.5. 
cltiizens—and with an entry and sailing 
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permit issued by the Guardia Nacional de 
Venezuela—I had cruised 11 days along 
primeval waterways that Humboldt 
mapped, One day as we neared the cata- 
racts, guardia officers—with no explana- 
tion—seized us at gunpoint. Four of us were 
held incommunicado in a seven-by-nine- 
foot cell without sanitary facilities: I got out 
briefly by pretending illness: I swallowed 
pills that turned my urine red. But I found 
no way to escape. 

Eventually we smugeled word to the 
U. $. Embassy in Caracas, and the embassy 
plane came to our rescue. Afterward we 
learned that the governor of Amazonas Ter- 
ritory had decreed that no foreigners could 
travel the interior of hice Missouri-size flef- 
dom without his written order—our official 
permit notwithstanding. 

Had I been able to see beyond the graffiti- 
scrawled walls of my cell, I could have just 
about made out the rocks over which Hum- 
boldt portaged his pear as he began his great 
yovage of discovery. 


EYOND the Great Cataracts an un- 
known land begins,” wrote Hum- 
boldt, “the classical soil of fable 
and. fairy visions ... nations with 
one eve in the forehead, the head of adogor 
the mouth below the stomach." The Indians 
said that the stars were reflections of silver 
stones in Lake Parima. The mythical lake 
lay between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
Onits shore stood a goldencity, the Villa Im- 
perial de Manoa, ruled by El Dorado, the 
Gilded Man. The El Dorado legend had 
lured pursuers to the Andes and across the 
continent to the Orineco, where even Sir 
Walter Raleigh had futilely taken up the 
chase two centuries earlier. 

Humboldt's scientific motive for explor- 
Ing the upper Orinoco was partly to get Lake 
Parima off the map and partly to put the 
Casiquiare on the map. The Casiquiare isa 
navigable offshoot of the Orinoco that strays 
across aflat, almost imperceptible continen- 
tal divide and eventually reaches the Rio 
Negro, largest of the Amazon tributaries. 
Some European mapmakers scoffed at re- 
ports of such a waterway connecting two 
major river systems and drew mountains in 
its place. 

On his upriver voyage Humboldt left the 
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Orinoco and portaged the huge canoe ten 
miles overland to the Rio Negro. In contrast 
to the murky Orinoco, polluted with putres- 
cent flesh of caiman and manatee, the Rio 
Negro wassweeland clean. From the Portu- 
guese frontier post at San Carlos, Humboldt 
steered eastward into the lost world of the 
Casiquiare, where Indians called meteors 
urine of the stars:and the morning dew spit- 
the of the stars: The 200-mile strugele up the 
swift, bug-ridden Casiquiare was Hum- 
boldt's most miserable week in the Ameri 
cas. The canoe now held great batches of 
presserl plants, 14 birds, 11 mammals, a 
crew of 9, and the Europeans—far too many 
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A wonder in their time, the mic 
volcanoes af Turbaco, Cofombia 
fabove), have eroded since Humboldt 
observed them, becoming traps for 
blundering cattie. An active one rises 
at Grulergsambe (facing page), 
Volcanism continued fo intrigue 
Humboldt throughout his career and [ed 
hom to change hisview of the onpgin 
of earth's crust—from oceanic 
Cie postion to ienedias initrision—iunid 
to affirm that volcanic forces “are not 
seoted near the surface... butuieep tn 
tie interior af our planet.” 





tosleep decently on board. Yet there were no 
beaches to set up camp; thick forest over- 
hung the banks. Wood was too wet for fires. 
They had nothing left to eat but raw cacao 
beans, A jaguar carned off their pet mastifft 
They regained the Orinoco at its fork and 
paddled to Esmeralda, the last Franciscan 
outpost, setin a meadow studded with ter- 
mite hills and pineapple plants. The care- 
taker mistook them for traders when he 
spotted Bonpland’s pile of paper used for 
drving plants. He advised the paper would 
be hard to sell, as they didn't write much 
Humboeldt and his crew were too exhaust- 
ed to venture farther upriver into regions 
controlied—then and now—by hostile 
tribes. Informants assured him thatno Lake 
Parimaexisted at the headwaters. And [saw 
no settlements at all during 4 flight along the 
freen ranges that separate Brazil from Ven- 
ezuela, Fewer humans now livein the torrid 
Casiquiare region than in Humboldt's time, 
despite his optimistic prediction that with 
freedom from Spain the waterways would 
became richer with commerce than ancient 
Mesopotamia. He disregarded evidence 
that the real rulers of the realm are insects 


NN MAY 24 Humboldt's big dugout 
sped tor civilization, some 700 miles 
downriver. At the Great Cataracts 
Father Zeca, enfeebled by malaria, 
stayed with his Indian flock. At the encl of 
the voyage in Angostura—now Ciudad Ko- 
livar—Bonpland nearly died of typhoid 











Alexander—unable to curb his penchant 
for hyperbole—led friends to believe that he 


hud traveled 6,443 miles by river, stretching 
the truth by a factor of three, He told them, 
“We eearcely ever entered a hut without en- 
countering the horrible remains of repasts 
on human flesh! Yet his published journal 
reveals no closer approach to the cannibal- 
ism once rampant along the Orinoco than an 
Indian's remark that his tribe preferred the 
flavor of the palm of the human hand. 

In November 1800 the two friends made a 
stormy vovage to Cuba. Their monkeys anel 
birds were entrusted to a French squadron 
that lost them all. In Havanathey found half 
their plant collection ruined by rot and in- 
sects, They divided the rest—thousands of 
new species—into three shipments; one for 
France, one for Germany, and one to be 
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his appetite and pay proper attention to the 
ladies. He abways seemed anxious to get out 
of doors again, to examine every stone and 
collect plants. At night, long after we were 
all asleep, he would be gazing at the stars.” 

I discovered more about Humboldt's way 
of life in Quito in letters to friends from 
Francisco José de Caldas, a self-taught sci- 
entist and ascetic who later became a fa- 
mous Colombian revolutionary and martyr. 
Caldas stuck close to Humboldt, copying his 
notebooks and learning to use his instru- 
ments. “Whatever has been said about this 
great man falls short of the truth... whata 
painstaking and wise astronomer! ... this 
Newton of our time... . Instead of 120 stars 
which I had in my catalog, | am now the 
owner of 560." 

Caldas begged to join the expedition. 
Humboldt turned him down. 

Stricken, embittered, Caldas wrote 
again, “How the baron's behavior has 
changed since Bogota! The atmosphere of 
Quito is tainted; you breathe only plea- 
sures... . The baron has entered this Baby- 
lon, he has befriended dissolute and obscene 
young men; they drag him to houses of 
impure love; shameful passion seizes his 
heart... .. [ean see Newton, who never had 
a woman, saying to the young Prussian, ‘Ts 
this the way you carry out the example of 
purity I left to ny successors?’ " 

If Humboldt, for once in his busy life, re- 
laxed with the laclies, I have only Calrdas's 
remarks to hint that he did so in this remote 
Andean town; for the baron was very cdis- 
creet and burned most of his letters from 
friends before he died. 

Humboldt'’s way south from Quito led 
down the Avenue of the Volcanoes, his term 
for the old Inca high road—now the Pan 
American Highway—flanked by lofty snow 
cones named for ancient gods, Along the 
way he ventured into archaeology, measur- 
ing and sketching Inca ruts. 

In Riobamba, a town leveled in 1797 by 
an earthquake that took 40,000 lives, the 
earth quivered while he measured the 
heights of three huge volcanoes nearby. 
Amid so much evidence of earth convulsion, 
Humboldt forsook the Neptunian theory es- 
poused by Werner, his influential professor 
at Freiberg, that continents were formed by 
precipitants from a primeval sea that once 
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covered the earth. Thereafter he champi- 
oned the Plutonian theorv—a fundamental 
concept in modern geology—that the oldest 
recks are of igneous origin, forced from the 
hot interior of the earth and eroding to form 
sedimentary layers. 

Ecuador's loftiest snow peak, 20,702-font 
Chimborazo, was then belitved to be the 
highest in the world. With Bonpland, Mon- 
tufar, and a guide, Humboldt strove for the 
summit. They were stopped by altitude nau- 
sea, soft snow, and impossibly steep slopes. 
Their boots were soaked. It began to snow: 
They had reached 19,286 feet by theircalcu- 
lations and staved only to collect pieces of 
rock. “We foresaw that in Europe we should 
frequently be asked for ‘a fragment from 
Chimborazo."” 

In Europe, Humboldt was lauded for 
climbing higher than anyone in history. 
Some 30 years later, however, British sur- 
veyors of the Himalayas reached greater ele- 
vations. The baron got upset. “All my life I 
have imagined that of all mortals I was the 
one who had risen highest in the world—I 
mean on the slopes of Chimboraza!” 

In truth, he never did hold the record. In 
the 15th century Incas worshiped the sun on 
at least 24 Andean peaks higher than 19,200 
feet, the actual altimeter reading at the ver- 
tical wall that stopped Humboldt. I reached 
it with Marco Cruz, an Ecuadorean who has 
climber! on five continents, 


AST OF THE ANDES the-explorers 
plunged into the upper Amazon ba- 
sin. A month later they regained the 
heights of northern Peru, At 7° south 

latitude Humboldt noted that the pointer of 
his dip compass held level, inclining neither 
north ner south—the first time anyone ever 
detected the earth's magnetic equator. 
Humboldt marched down the western 
slope ofthe Andes, sighted the Pacific Ocean 
for the first time, and weacted into the surf 
near Trujillo, thermometerin hand. At16°C 
the sea was cooler than elsewhere in the 
tropics. Altogether he made but 1? readings 
of the cold current that flows northalong the 
coast. So when cartographers put Hum- 
baldt Current on maps, the baron protested 
that he only took its temperature; the Peru 
Current had been known to mariners for 
centunes. Both names are in use today. 


National Geographic, September 1985 


The scientists then hurried 300 miles on 
down to Lima on the Inca coastal read. 
They advanced 20 to 40 milesa day along a 
desert so dry that rain was a curiosity diffi- 
cult to describe to children. Biased perhaps 
by good times in Quito and age-old animos- 
ities between Ecuador and Peru, Humboldt 
later wrote a friend that at night Lima's 
“filthy potholed streets, adorned with dogs 
and dead donkeys, impede travel.” He saw 
ladies riding around in fine carriages, suck- 
ing cigars and spitting tobaceo juice—to 
clean their teeth, they claimed. Nowhere in 
the world, he thought, did people talk more 
and de less, 


. ¥ FRIEND Georg Petersen, geolo- 
gist and author, said the baron re- 
acted to Lima's sloth with furious 
activity. “His notebooks brim with 

data on Indians and llamas, earthquakes 
and tsunamis, mining, smallpox varccina- 
tion, seabird excrement used for fertilizer by 
the Incas, and simultaneous observations in 
Lima and Callao of the transit of Mercury to 
correct the country’s clocks.” 

On Christmas Eve, 1802, the travelers 
sailed on the current to auavaquil, Ecua- 
dor, toawait aship for Mexico, Oblivious of 
Guayaguil's enervating heat, Alexander 
began to write his Geography of Plants, the 
classic that shows how plant life varies with 
clevation and temperature. The concept led 
him to invent isotherms—ines of equal tem- 
perature drawn on maps. 

Humboldt, Bonpland, and Montifar 
entered Mexico at Acapulco and left a year 
later from Veracruz. The baren enjoyed 
Mexico City so much that later in life he hun- 
gtred ta return to the “splendid city of pal- 
aces"—which then had a population of 
about 140,000. In turn, Mexican scientists 
and officials were so impressed by the baron 
that they opened offices and archives—even 
military records—to their learned guest as to 
no foreigner before him. 

Much of this data he incorporated into su- 
perb maps of Mexico showing precise loca- 
tions of 3127 mining sites, native tribes, and 
roads leading to California missions. One 
map shows the vast Louisiana Territary, 
whose purchase had just doubled the size of 
the United States. 

Humboldt arrived at Havana in March 


Humboldr's Way 


1204to pack for home. The U, §. consul rec- 
ognized that his maps and his knowledge of 
the new frontiers of the U. S: were priceless 
and encouraged his return to Europe by way 
of Washington, The Prussian, the French- 
man, and the Ecuadorean disembarked in 
Philadelphia with 27 chests of plants. They 
reached Washington June 1, 1804, 

Humboldt became the talk of the town. 
Dolley Madison, President Jefferson's hast- 
ess, wrote her sister, “All the ladies say they 
are in love with him. . . . He is the most po- 
lite, modest, well-informed and Interesting 
traveller we haveevermet. .. . He had with 
hima train of philosophers [scientists] who, 
though clever and entertaining, did not 
compare with the Baron.” 

Albert Gallatin, Swiss-born Secretary of 
the Treasury and no mean linguist himself, 
wrote thatthe very extraordinary Baron von 
Humboldt speaks “twice os fast as anvbody 
I know, German, French, Spanish and 
English, all together. But I... swallowed 
more information of various kines in less 
than two hours than I hati fortwo vears past 
in all | had reac or heard.” 

They dined at the White House and with 
Washington society, where hostesses played 
piano and “sang pleasing Songs in English, 
french, & Italian, in a high Stile of Execu- 
tion"—as one diarist put it. At such mo- 
ments Humboldt probably wished he were 
back on the Orinoco; for him, music was a 
“social calamity." 

President Jefferson was delighted with 
Humboldt’s maps, which he sent to be cop- 
ied, and the baron had free run of the White 
House. During the next 20 years Humboldt 
sent Jetterson copies of his books and Jeffer- 
son responded with long letters, sometimes 
discussing the future of Latin America. 

Humboldt went sight-seeing to Mount 
Vernon about the time a German newspaper 
announced that he had diedin Acapulco. He 
then mailed from New Castle, Delaware, a 
2(-page autobiography and summary of his 
trip for U.S. publication and set sail from 
the New World thatsummer of 1804. 

Baron von Humboldt, 35, the explorer re- 
ported dead, was lionized in Paris. He loved 
it. His rocks from Chimborazo elicited the 
oohs and ashs that moon rocks do today. He 
attended Napoleon's coronation, although 
the emperor of the French was not fond of 
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with shaping the course of his life 

lo Humboldt a blank space on the world 
Tap Wes More (leMmpriine than @ sires He 
Was preparing to travel to siberia.and Tibet 
for the Russian tsar when Napoleon once 
more fouled him by invading Russia. A proj 


ect for Himal 
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down bv the British Bast [nelia LOmpaAnY, 
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which had little stomach for the medd 


- 
some Prussian who openly espoused self- 
rule in the Americas 
And so Humboldt staved 23-vears in Par 

is, With trips to Vesuvius, London, and only 
when need be to Berlin—a city he still con 
sidered boorish. But when his inheritance 
meélted away in the heat of his activities, he 
had to move to Berlin, where be lived most 
of his 32 remaining years. He served as 
court chamberlain—the king of Prussia’: 
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r hia DREAM of a tourney to Asia 
came true in 1829, The tsar sent the 
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datoasurvey mines. During the lavish 
nine-manth, 11,500-mile expedition, Hum- 
bole ane iwo Scientist olleag eo rade 34 
river crossings and exhausted 12,244 coach 
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since his early 20s he had worried about 
aring prematurely from exertion, and by 6 
was calling himself an “antediluvian” fossil 
Yet he was in his mid-605 when he began to 
carry aut his lifelong “crazy notion to depict 
inasingle work the entire material universe 
from (the nebulae to mosses.” He named 
ittesias, after the ancient Greek concept of 
an Ordeny UnIVerst—as opposed to crrtine: 
Lomo: Was the mit of perhaps the last 


Peak reneralist toa new age of Ss ECHUISES 


hab ty 


| find tt bard to reac. It rambles on with an 
outpouring of the baron’s views of tropical 
foliage, racial equality, seismic waves 

New learning wis rushing past the old man 
so fast that he kept sencing dratts of tus 
nightlong writings to dozens of consultants, 
encouraging them to hurry with scientfi 


ipdates, since “death rides a swift horse.” 


E ATH had been ruffling his coattails 
for halfacentury. Yet the swilt nder 
did not oavertake Alexander von 
Humboldt until he was 89 and work 





ing on the fitth volume of the massive ¢.a7- 
Siee hat was in [BS the i Bia ( harles 
Darwin published Pie Origin af Species and 


Lous Pasteur was developing the germ the- 


Many nations held a Humboldt centenary 
n September 14, (8609. A statue was un- 
f ede hefot rf rowed of 25 LI ) in Pi hi 1 Of kK 
ed his deeds in Bos 
ton. A celebration in Dubuque,a Mississip 


ni River town in lowa that did not even exist 





City, and orators extol 


until the baron was 63, attracted visitors 
that must have doubled the population that 
taro mules was 
ed by a wagon exhibiting the baron’s bust 
and carriages fu 


lo represent the 37 states. [hen came hun- 
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eling grave markers, a man 103 years old, 
andeven some bears both alive and stulfed 
Janners praised Humboldt, T 
and Expounder of the Mysteries of Nature 

An orator in Peoria, Uhnois, sail, “yWwe as- 


eociate the name of Humboledt with oceans, 


‘he ()bserver 


continents, mountains and with every 
star glittering in the immensity of space.” 
And so cdo. at the end of my long jourmey 
following Humbolcdt's way, One night on 
the Cinmnoco I gazed at Alpha (Crucis, to 
Humbaldt “the beautiful star at the foot of 
the Southern Cross." Dimagined Alexander 
measuring its altitude with his sextant. At 
his side. Aime Heo Dieu qd held a flame to note 
the exact ime on their treasured chronome- 
ter at the instant Humbaldt called, “Mark!” 
But all [ could really hear was the only 
music Alexander von Humbotlilt ever loved: 


the nicht calls of unseen creatures in the 


iN q | 
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Lethal game between slmacontan 


denizens ended with the jaguar a victor 


gid the caiman a meal. Humboldt would 


hive made meticulous nites on tie 


National Geographic, Seprember [9a5 


encounter as fe did on such subjects os why stars twinkle and the quality of colonial 


i 
butter. A tronsttional figure, he etood between the traditions of earlier anmchair 
naturalists and later academic speciofists, Thoweh his fame hos waned—he made no 
singe great discovery—HAumboldt remains a model for scientists in the field 
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Livhining crackles and the wind whips 
wheat heavy with the promise of rich 
horvest. The flourishing hard red winter 
grain, planted here by Mennonites 


who emigrated from Burepe in the DS70s, 


hos boosted Kansas to the premier 
whedt-erowing state. Par from an 
agrarian backwater, Konsas aiso builds 
more than half the world’s general 
aviation aircraft, draws international 
accloim in mental health treatment, aru 
hos given the nation notable politicians 
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HE STATE OF KANSAS culti- 

yates many things, not the least of 

them thick hides, patience, and 2 

sense of humor. If you were born 

and raised there, as | was, you need these 

qualities. When you come from Kansas, you 

ret used toa polite, uncertain staré, an Fast- 

erner’s story about that endless drive to Cal- 

orado—and, of course, a little joke about 
Dorothy and the Wizard of Oz. 

Whenever I chance upon fellow Kansans 





ORANSAS 


anywhere, | sense a deep kinship born al 
that levity but underpinned by a kind of 
stubborn pride I think ripens only under 
Crane skies. Woat, we wonder, do others 
really know about Ransas? 

More to the point, which Kansas? Can 
you lump the coal mines, hickory groves, 
and the Qyark Plateau of the far southeast 
with the sagebrush and sunflowers around 
the Cimarron River? Do cottonwoods whis- 
bering in ravines belt the image of Kansas 


and its golden oceans of wheat? Do the steep 
bluiis of the northeast or clusters of slowly 
bobbing of wells belong with the rolling 
majesty of the Flint Hills and their riotous 
spangies of wildflowers? 

As a youth building grain silos, I was 
baked brown by the generous Kansas sun- 
shine and whipped by the prairie winds. I've 
witnessed the grandeur of an afternoon 
storm, the sultry air hanging beneath a 
flowering purple sky that spits devil's forks 





of lithtning, holds its breath, then sends 
its thunderous voice rolling over the plain. 
[ve curled up under a metal-frame bed in a 
basement for shelter a4 @ nighttime tornade 
roared overhead, npping bricks trom the 
thhimney. But also have | awakened to 
strangely silent Kansas mornings, bitter 
cold and silver white, the ice-glazed boughs 
of elms hanging brilliant and motionless 
above billows of snow that muttle shouts 
and lauchter 

| ha YE SWuUITh in enHoWeN ot her lakes, fished 
enough streams, and climbed enouch hillsto 
assure you that Kansas is not as flat and dry 
as a pool tabie, thourh often 45 green 

[remember my firstexhilaratineg ride on a 
horse, my cousin Jon's dapple gray named 
Tony. Atnight Lhave walked feids redolent 
of sweet, fresh-cut alfalta beneath an inky 
chy whose orl’ cloud We cL the Afilky Way 
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JHAT'S KANSAS. Fertile, unpre- wes en 
dictable, and volatile, Cin a@ sunny - ' E 
morning last March, Ransas showe 

its paradoxical nature in the state capital of 
Topeka White the pertect spring wWealher 
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StLe nance al a eathe Ing OTrFAnized to help 
} : a Por a ki 
cause. In this bastion of inciviclual- 





ism, members of the Kansas Coalition of 
Farmers and Labor stood shoulder to shoul- 
der, protesting ea plight of American agri 
culture (page 362) 

Att r steady growth through the 1970s 
land values were dropping and farm incom 
was down, but the bills kept mounting 
Farm lorechosures Were rising, tod even the 
anks were showing signs of trouble 
cime here today to deliver @ mes- 
Flint Hills farmer Stephen ©. An 
lerson told the rowed of more than 
Wearing overalls, a red cap, and plaid shirt, 
he drew a cheer when he shouted: “The rip 
hie Of farm forechosures will turninto a tidal 
wave thatwill destroy Amenca, 

Governor john Carlin hed proclaimed 
this Kansas Rural Crisis Day. From the cap 





itol steps he told of efforis to get state funds : 
aps Keeping things neal, rie Heinold helps 
out during a visit to fits relotives in 
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Two days earlier Flint Hills rancher Ken 
Horton saw the beginning of the end of his 
days as a family farmer. A crowd of 400 
milled about, bidding on tractors, a com- 
bine, dises, and other equipment that sold 
for about half their worth. 

“Tt's always been a gamble," he told me. 
“You have a bad vear, but you think you'll 
make it back and you go at it again. You 
finally get to where your banker shuts you 
down, and rightfully so. They can’t carry 
you forever, 

“T']l soon be 51, and I've farmed since | 
was a kid. ] won't say ve worked 30 years 
for nothing, but cloge to it. I'm sad, but ’'m 
not bitter. Nobody made me do it.” 


HROUGHOUT WEERES of travel 

crisscrossing the state, | saw plenty 

of evidence of prosperity, but mostly 
among the considerable urban population. 
In rural Kansas, so vulnerable to nature and 
the fluctuations of the marketplace, fears of 
a depression are quick to surface. 

I heard more strong talk from former 
Governor Alfred M. Landon, a man who 
reaped his own bitter harvest in the Great 
Depression—his loss to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the 1936 election. 

“T took the farmers through the drought 
and the dust storms," he told me. With vio- 
lence breaking out in surrounding states, 
Landon said, he once stopped a foreclosure 
sale by telling a banker he was prepared to 
send the sheriff. 

“Tf be can't handle it, Tl send in the 
troops,” Landon recalled saying. “T asked 
him, ‘Is that worth it to your’ ” 

He sat in an overstuffed chair in his spa- 
cious book-lined study, Relaxingin acanary 
yellow cardigan, he had just returned from 
the first of his two daily walks: “I'm 97 years 
old and enjoying life. I walk a mile every 
day. Have forthe past 15 years." 

Roosevelt's victory was so great that Lan- 
don failed even to carry his home state. 
(Kansas claimed its first President 14 years 
later with the election of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower.) But Lancton has no regrets about 
running, and his interest remains keen in 
current Washington goings-on. And in the 
career of his daughter, Nancy Landon Kas- 
stbaum, She recently won reelection to a 
second term inthe U. 5, Senate. 
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KANSAS 


HIS FRUITFUL LAND owes its 

' past bounty to rich soll and 
ample groundwater. But the Ogallala 
aquifer in the west is dropping, 
and farmers are in trouble. 

The Flint Hills and other rolling 
sections belie Kansas’ image as tabletop 
flat. (nce threaded by trails west, the 
state now boasts one of the most 
extensive road systems in the nation (see 
The Making of America: Central 
Plains, a supplement to this issue). 
ABBA: 82,264 4). mi. POPULATION; 

2 435,000, MAJOR CITLES: Wichita, 244,000, 
‘Kansat City, 162, O00, 
Topeka (capital), 120,000. 
INDUSTRY: Aircraft, 
petroleum refining, 

ard mirat products 


AGRICULTURE: Livestock and dairying, 
Wheat, hay, sorghum, corn. 
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Grand old tradition: Republican U. 4, 
Senator Noncy Landon Kasseboum 
compaigns at a ranch outside Wichita 
fright). Playing on the tmage of Dorothy 
in the Wizard of Oz, she once regoled a 
Netional Press Clob audience by paging 
obout and-saying, “Toto, [dont trie 


were in Kansas anymore.” Her father, 


former Goveror Alfred Jf. Landar 
(below), led the GOP ticket in 1936. At 


97, he is the dean of Ronsas politicians 





Landon embodies a spiritand awareness spirit. People in Kansas are willing to slarid 
typically Kansan, qualities I found reflected up and take risks.” 
in his daughter Perhaps Senator Kassebaum’'s entry into 

‘We have an extraordinary history, con: nolitics was inevitable. “As a girl, my bed- 
ditioned by our role before the Civil War, room wasrightover the library,” she confid- 
when Kansas was fighting against becoming ed withasmile. “Through the heating vent, 
aslave state," she told meinherCapitol Hill could hearall the discussions of the mach 
office, “It's a very independent sort ofstate. nations of politics and the campaigns.” 

“The populist movement began in Kan- 
sas. We had the first all-woman city council 
in the United States, in Oskaloosa, and the for 425 miles between Kansas 
first woman mayor, in Argonia. I've always City and the Coloraco border, 
felt that this is a tradition of the pioneer you Can take in aspectacular sunset and rest 
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360 National Geographic, September F985 
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world. Kansas ranks eizghth in the U.S. in 


crude-oil production and third in oil and gas 
Wells drilled. 

Che state ranks remarkably hich in famil- 
names and faces too: Lo the list of presi 
dential aspirants, add 


Gary Cart (born and raised in 


Lolorada Senato 
(Ittawal and 
Rassebaum's partner in the Senate, Robert 
who rules as majority leader. Lee 
lacocta may run the Chrysler ¢ 
founded by Walter ©] 


born in Wameeo. And 
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editor Wilham Allen White, playwright 
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John Riggins of the University of Kansas 
and the Washingtor Redskins 

The infamous left their marks too 
ster Alvin “Creepy” Karpis, the Dalton 
brothers of Coffeyville, and, before them 
gunfighters whose blood stained the dusty 
streets of Abilene, Wichita, and Dodge City 
In the bad and bawdy days, lame came ti 
Bat Masterson, Doc Holliday, Wratt Earp 
4uffalo Bill Codv, Wild Bill Hickok—and 
later to Carry Nation, chopping up saloons 
with a hatchet in furtes of prohibitionist zeal 
that she called “hatchetation.” 

Tolay the fares of Ka 
as Lhe landscape: the descen 
is immigrants who maintain 20 my ethini 
culture in Lindsborg; the bears WHCe 
brimmed hats; and plain ties é af the Old 
(Qtder Amish around Yoder; incdiins on the 
Italians and Eiast 
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Potawatomi reservation: 
Europeans in the “Balkans” 
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UT THE MOST FAMILIAR 
& face—creased and, more often than 
not, concerned tthe farm 
er. Ina wheat field early one July morning, 
Don Crane grabbed a handful of grain offa 
stalk and rolled it in fs hands, A compact 
man with dark, wiry hair, he peered at the 
ermiill wheat rite 

“We call this hand 
look at whial 
even feel the weight 


éthato 


threshing, 50 you can 
got. Look—you can't 
| r= mwelect by is 
It was shriveled by the 
hot wind. and it cauchta little hail.” 

A AROLES. she Cred Lat ot the 

| heltered part of 
field, his face brightened. “Il his t decent 
wheat. The hanging, which 


means the berries are heavy. That's good 


you've 


more 
hems are 


quality wheal 

[he day broke hot and drv, pome har- 
vesting weather. We climbed into the com 
bine, and Don revved the engine and turned 
qn ene ur conditionér. Soon we were lum- 
fF througn the fields at five miles an 
our, Below me the 24-foot paddic reel 
above the sickle fed the wheat stalk 
aurer, Which pulled the grain and thre shed 
itinto a bin behind our heads 

Could Tl take the wheel?” T asked 


“Sure 
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Nothing to it, 1 though 
hehind. | had 


Don laughed 
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f. We'll iust turn 
around here and pick it up.” 

A hawk darted op, frightened, and 
dropper its breakfast, a young rabbit 

“He'll go back and pick it up,” Don said 
“Thev follow us along, hoping we'll flash 
out rabbits or field mice. In tall wheat 
you'll even find-a deer or two.” Before the 


Don't worry, [ do it myse 


lone day was over, | spotted doves, red 
birds, anc plenty of western meadowlarks 
the state bird 

We ate lunch in the field, and that after- 
noon, mding an older, Open combine, I tast 
ed dust and wiped the chatf from my 
-we trucked the last 
load toa nearby co-op elevator. 

By now the tow of wheat from frelds 
throughout Kansas was becoming atorrent 
Liollawed itto Hutchinson, where I climbed 
on a vertical convever and rose 127 feet to 
the enclosed root of one of the world’s long- 
est grain ¢levators. It stretches just OF feet 
short of halfa mile. Below, a line of raibroad 
hopper cars qumped the graininto a pit; con 
vever belts sped it along to the proper bin at 
the top 

"We usually-use bicycles up bere,” said 
manager Eid Sorenson as we walked besidea 
fast-moving belt heaped with grain. “We'll 
-unit train to Galveston tomor 
row. from there it may ¢o to Russia or Chi 
ma. Chis is all bard red winter wheat, the 
best baking wheal vou can find,” 
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HINGS WERE HEATING UP 
back in Dedee. At high noon three 
buffalo hunters grabbed a 
But there 
stood the sheriff and his deputy, “You bovs 
have done worn out your welcome,” he 
growied. The six-shooters tlared; gunstnoke 
drittec! toward the somber ok, Now, three 
outlaws sprawled lifeless on Front Street 
But before the varmints could be dragged 
off to Boot Hill, they up and dusted them- 
The clicking of tourists’ camera: 
tiitned to polite applause. Photographer 
Cotton Coulson and | joined a crowd queu- 
ing up for buffalo burgers. Welcome to 
Dodge City, folks—Hollywood stvle 
Throughout the summer more than a 
thousand visitors a day stream imto this 
western Kansas town. Drawn by an endless 
fascination with the Old West, they visit the 


many 
irk and burst out of the saloon 


selves ttt 





Tome to Kansas 


Boot Hill Museum and stroll by the general 
store, the dry-poods shop, and the Long 
Branch Saloon—all re-creations of Dedgein 
its hel-rasing days of the 1870s and 1880s 

[he showdown on Front 
scant notice from the heavy traffic on nearby 
Wyatt Earp Boulevard. The davs of the cat- 
tle drives from Texas are long gone, but 
Dodge Citv is still very much a cattle town 
With a population of 20,000, it serves asa 


atrect drew 








Tale of the tape gets grimmer each vear, 
Particularty i the dry regions of western 
Rorss where Urigation depends mainly 
on the groundwater of the Ogaliala aguifer, 
At Colby agnicultural engineer Freddie 


Lamm folds-a 300-foot steel tape read by 


ETOUNGWwoter-mManieement Chie?! Vreayrit 

Rossert. Some officials estimate that the 
aquifer nl pemain. an Trigatiori Source 
foronty another 20 to 30 pears unless 
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commercial hub of southwestern Kansas, “Thev either slide in or-dive in and get 
boasting the state's largest livestock auction totally covered,” Stan Fansher told meas we 


and suppiving feed and materials for the leaned against a fence. Providing this pro- 


ttate’s growing beef industry tection Irom ticks anc other Vermin is onl; 
Darl ot a chek} ‘Ss Work outsicie of (boarden t ty 
IF TY MILES west of Dodge, high- at Brookover Feed Yards, founded by Earl 
mitched whistles from men on hors Hrookover, who helped pioneer the feectlot 
back blended to almost a keening business; After prazme on rangeland, cattle 
eauncl above the bel lene me e [ the [ onfusec ITE PTAIN-FAtLeT fio paras for the inal [our 
cattle. Black Angus, Charolais, and white- «anda hall months of ther lives. 
faced Herefords moved protestingthrougha “A cowboy rides rach pen every day 
Horses oe Shaped chute. T] ayue ged ove! Fansher told me. “] hes rom to check for 
their heads into & pungent chemical bath cripples or sick cattle. Ur to see if-a heaters 


and emerged complainingontheotherside: trying to have acalf.” 
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wheat, corn, anc other grains with vitamins 


anc nutrients 





In the veterinary bui 


cing, 
WOCKErs fave Immunivahon shots and new 


tered young bulls; their bellowing competed 
with a raciio blaring sones of lonesome 
ituckers and love gone Wrong, 

Brookover feeds close to 40,000) cattle, 
and each animal puts on about three pounds 
a dav. “Mr. Groo 
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cover started all this 24 
when the closest packinghouses 
Ransas City, Oklahoma City, and 
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Denver,” Fansher said. “But as soon as you 
gelan animal out of the pen, hestarts shrink 
ing. Che farther you ship, the more chance 
of shrinking and bruising. 

Nownlayvs it's only a ten-minute drive to 
the world's bee! packinghouse 
IEP. Inc., at Holeomb, Kansas, When I ar- 
rived. | was handed a white smock and a 
hard hat. “EF 


largest 


Ver toured a packing plant be 
lorer oné brawny worker asked me. When 
I told him no, he grinned and chuckled 
“You te infor a real treat 

From the nolding pens | walked up alone 
incline with 


Lontimued on pare 370) 





On the road again, jozeer Janet Hyde ond hes 
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Forsas side is booming, and mary 


Lore cy 


offices claser to home. Less than ten years ago 
cottle roamed the ten acres surrounding this 
{left) tn Johnson County, fostest 
Towing région in the metropolitan area. Now 


ew office park i taking tts -ploce 
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DeVore Ranch near Caossodity 

One resident of Aficdloned 
leabes ml) doeuht about his 
opinion of junk mei! 

A warning, tacked up by a 
fonmer near Dodee City 
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Milford Gran, [GP's slaughter superinten- 
dent. On the other side of a restraining wall 
the wild-eved cattle moved with us, herded 
from behind. At the top a worker placed a 
14-inch cylinder against a steer's head and 
fired. a two-inch retractable rod into its 
skull, a method considered quick and hu- 
man’. The 1,200-pound animal dropped 
like a stone 

Beyond lay a clean, impressively efficient 
assembly line in reverse. | watched as work- 
ers—acome of them Vietnamese—swiltly 
dismantled carcasses, boning a chuck roast 
in less than three minutes. By boxing its 
product, TRP targets its sales to regional 
tastes, even shipping the tendons to Japan, 
where they're sliced thin, skewered, and 
harbecued as adelicacy 

‘People get into wild arguments about the 
best way to cut meat and what to call it,” 
Den Jefferson said as he guided me through 
acavernous refrigerated warehouse. * "Club 
steak" is the most abused term tn the world. 
It's ike a house wine: it can be anything.” 


| OST OF KANSAS CITY'S 
meat-processing plants have 


moved west, but the stockyards 
that straddle the Kansas-Missourt border 
still handle nearly half a million animals 
annually, largely cattle and hogs. 

City with @ hard hat, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, also embraces towering train elevators, 
miles of rail yards, and a gigantic General 
Motors assembly plant. At a new 750- 
million-dollar GM facility now under con 
struction, robots will help produce a new 
line of front-wheel-cdrive autos 

Hut not everything is up to date in Kansas 
City, as I discovered on Strawberry Hill. 
Overlooking the Kansas River, this neigh- 
borhood of small, well-kept homes is domi- 
nated by the spires of churches serving the 
Croatian and German: communities that 
helped build Kansas’ namesake city, 

“T was born on the hill, and this is still my 
home in many ways,” artist Marijana Gris- 
nik told me one bright February morning as 
we walked past her old church, St. John the 
Baptist. The chill air discouraged backyard 
kihitzing over stone walls, some dating from 
the 1890s. Though she no longer lives on the 
hill, Marijana helps preserve its heritage 
with hersimple, unaffected paintings, Some 
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As bin as his wit, this giant portratt of 
Will Rogers, an Oklahoman, is the work 
of Lawrence muralist Stan Herd. 


Matton Geographic, Seprember [Fah 


Persuading o farmer friend near Dodge City to donate a 160-acre field, Herd 
rst plowed the contours of the face, then had wheat and milo planted 
for shading. The finished picture is a favorite of airline pilots and passengers 
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e “naive.” Nharijana calls i 
‘memory pamting. ” Whatever the iabel, he 
works delight the eve with their Croatian 


term ter st 


flavor of life on the hill as Ht once wa: 

Women carrying bundles of prain on thet 
heads, men playing pinochie, a traveling 
vendor called Harry the Huckster. and 
VOUNPSterS In bright t roatian dress stepping 
to the sounds of stringed tamburiteas. 

The music and dancine still bind Loget her 
ths intensely proud atahihor hood, ut 
strawberry Full feels the crowing pains of 
the metropolitan area. Interstate 70 took 
hundred arse when it Was carved along 
the rive ‘ blufis.§ Down the hill, devel- 
oper IK. e otitta tries to reverse the de 
cline of the downtown area 

Kansas City, Kansas, partoatametropo 
tan area of 1.5 million residents spread over 


"| x a n len La ee | as 
Len ci seeresiae In two States, has long been 
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the river, Kansas ¢ City Missouri. (otitta's 
i anital Des clopment Lor Ora Chon has &im- 
barked on the third phase of its Renaissance 
Center Project: the creation ol a office 
‘oR ice by removal or renovati olel buyilri- 
along Minnesota Avenue 

a rban renewal came in here and im 
proved the streets, putin new lighting, cre- 
ated Wr ekIne = icka and ey COTE a Trew 
city hall and convention center,” Cotitta 
tolcl me as we strolled by a storefront 
Futted by workmen, Several ol his buildings 
are already occupied and Cotitta 5 optimis- 


Wen 





aaa 


tic. declaring: “The reversal of the decline of 


downlown is well under w cL} 


} SUCH EFFORTS are needed 
mst south of the city limits: [here, 


where bine-collar Wrancotti 





il 
Caunty meets deciderty white-collar John 
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oon Loounty, Granta: Ransas Citys boom 


4 we a aa lal 
town, the challenge is to keep up with the 


breakneck prowt! Alone Colieve Houle- 
vard in Overland Park, six million square 


feetol prime office space has been developed 


me Ere : fl “= “3 4 a 1. oe 7 ale! 
over the past recane. Forty of the Fortune 
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Woods and Executive Hills 


Boosters declare there's no end insicht to 





the dizzying growth of i Jol inson Count 
“| hate to say it because we live here, 
but this is the finest eaideni al area in the 


country,” Henry Hloth told me in his 
colonial-stvle mansion in Mission Hills 

Nearly 40 years ago Henry and brother 
Ruichnard began doing Wax relurns asa roulme 
service for chents of their accounting firm 
Now FL& KR Block (the spelling was changed 
for simplicity) runs @ tax-preparation chain 
with 8,000 outlets in 14 countries 

“People have a terrible 
Kansas,” Bloch said, “There's not much 
understanding of this area, especially in the 
Bast. Greater Kansas City is the pertect-size 
city. [t's got major-league sports, the ballet, 
the symphony. Once people get transferred 
they don't want to leave.” 


here, 






HEN I WAS a wire-service 
reporter in Kansas City, 1, like 
Bioch, joined thousands 
commuted daily from Kansas to Missouri 
Though I've always felt.a bit indignant that 
the largest city bearmeg the name of Kansas 
les in gimother state, Bloch feels Kansas 
(itians identify with the me ope an area 
asa whole: “The onl: valt 
among the people who went to the Universi- 
beoot Missouri or the University of Kansas.” 

Though the main campus lies 35 miles to 
the west, AU ts very mucha part of the Kan- 
sas City community. Spread over 50 acres, 
the KU Medical Center cares for 17,000 pa- 
tients anc 300,000 outpatients a year 

4i the university's main campus in Law- 
rence, buff-colored buildings of limestone 
stand against green hills and trees, earning 
the school its reputation as one of the na- 
tion's most attractive. Here Dan Reeder of 
the al um nl association warmed Lo his favor- 
ite subject 

“The William. 1) White Schooi of Jour- 

nalism is among the best in the nation,” he 
told me over lunch in the alumni-center 
building, “We're also excellent in an 
tecture, chemistry, pharmacy, clinical 
psychology, child-development research, 
engineering, philosophy, and fine arts 

The school's art museum is known for its 
European paintings from the Renaissance 
through the Baroque period. [he natural 
history museum houses an impressive pan- 
orama of North American plants and wild- 
ite, from the tundra to Kansas own 
shorterass praine and its buttalo, antelope, 
iwrence-based Kansas 
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Hedler of minds, Dr. Karl Menninger 
sili [ers a helping hand at age 92 
(Oclow), Here he attends @ birthday 
party ata! 

Special tnterest of the chatrman of the 
famed Menninger Foundation of Topeka 
Menninger 
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Oiry yeors ace, Or, CF 
ond two sons, Karl and William, 
nectar the Menninger Clinic to treat 
the mentolly iff in.@ tetal ¢ OF Liye 
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acl by fhe Dower 
Butiding (right), an administrative 
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independence Fall 








Association celebrates the 
of folk art at a museum 


(rrassroots Ari 
state's rich legacy 
ust south of town, 

Track-and-field athletes from throughout 
the nation father in Lawrence cach vear for 
the Kansas Relays. But what really gets this 
college town's blood pumping 1s basket 
Too reason. It's an &7-vear-old 
tradition. The ‘S-inventor, James A 
Naismith, callecl the father of basketball, 
coachect here for nine years around the turn 
of the century. And one of is students, the 
legendary Forrest C. “Pho” Allen, became 
as the father of basketball coaching 
by rolling up a 590 to 219 win-loss record 
during his 39 years at KU. Asa voung man 
umpiring baseball, Allen was called * 
horn” or “Foe” tor his deep, resonant voice 
A sportswriters whim later made it “Phog.” 

Founded in 1854, Manhattan, Kansas, 
was named for the New York borough 
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chromosomes, Gill seek 
With the charact 
duce plants that resist disease and insect: 
while retaining hich protein content anc 
food harvesting and milling qualities 
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In recent years Menninger'’s has empha- 
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FE NAME TOPERA was etche 
civil ments history when t U.S 
Supreme Court struck eee =f i 
segregalion in a case Known as Brown 
Board of Education of Topeka. That ik 
mark ruling came in 1954, 4 century alter 
Topeka's founding by nine antislavery set 
[neice the ‘apitol bul 
John Stevart Curry mural showing 
abohtionist John Brown towering above a 
Civil War battlefield chat hing a Bible m 
one hand, a rifle. in the other. wit h eves wild 
and beard flowing, beneath @ slormy Sky, 
Brown represents a flash point in the long 
and often violent history of Kansas 
Lets than half.a century after Columbus 
the promise of for- 
stirred a young Spaniard named Fran- 
In 1540 he and 
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ihisoldiers set forth from western Mexicoin 
search of the Seven Cites of Cibola, whose 
streets were said to be paved with gold. An 
Indian slave told them of mches far to the 
northesst ina land called Quivira 

Wow called Ransas, the land was the cio- 
main of the Plains Incians, em the 
Pawnee, Kanésa. Osage, and Wichita, Coro 
nado pushed on as far as a point now called 
Coronacde Heights in the center of the 
state and found richness not in fold but in 
the land, “One finds plums like those of 
Castile.” one of hts men wrote, “prapes, 
nuts, mulberries, penny- 
roval, wild marjoram tax in large 
quantities, ” 
The Spanish 
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claimed the land. 


resistance from Plains Inelians discouraged 
thern from establishing missions. France 


claimed the rewion in 1682 


was acquired by the Linited Slates as part 
oft the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 The net 
year the Lewis and Clark expedition 
camped north ee present-day Atchison on 
the Missouri River 

Incian trails were soon being crossed by 
Arriving by boat, they disem 
barked where the Missouri River makes its 
creat turn—now the site of Kansas City— 
then forged westward on the Orezon Trail 
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By the 1820s the Santa Fe Trail was carrying 
manufactured goods to Santa Fe 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 carved 
Gut two new territones for settlement, set- 
ting the stage for the Civil War by per- 
mitting the citizenry to vote on whether to 
allow slavery 

In 1854 President Franklin Pierce ap- 
pointed a Pennsylvania attorney named An- 
drew Reeder os the first territorial governor 
of Kansas. He was, it happens, my uncle 
(with several “greats” before it), Though a 
Democrat, Reeder was repelled by the tac- 
ics of slavery proponents and promised fair 
elections. 

The race for Kansas was on, Over the 
Missourn border streamed antislavery set- 
Uers from the North anc proslave ry factions 
from the South. Both sides charged vote 
fraud, and it was impessible to establish a 
valicl constitution or pérmanent capital 
Pierce removed Reeder from office. 

AS an anxious nation watched, the Mis- 
sourt border was crisscrossed by marauding 
raiders—Border Kuffians from Missouri, 
and guerrillas from Kansas who called 
themselves Jayhawkers. Proslavery forces 
sacked the town of Lawrence, a stronghold 
ofabolitionism. In retaliation a group led by 
the fanatical John Brown murdered five 
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southern settlers. These were the years of 
Hieeding Kansas 

Line evening in 1456, the deposed Reeder 
got word that men were gunning for him, He 
ros¢ fram a chess game in Lawrence, made 
his way to Kansas City, disguised himselt 
as an [trish lumberjack, and returned to 
his family in Pennsylvania. Legend has it 
that the board was left untouched until 
Reeder returned years later and completed 
the game. 


HE ADMISSION OF KANSAS to 
the Umion in L861 as a free state cid 
nothing to quell the violence; No 
band of guerrillas was a5 feared as the Con- 
lederate William C. Quantrill and his raid- 
ers. On August 21, Quantrill and 


about 300 men attacked Lawrence, lenvineg 





1863 


some 150 ofits ciizens dead and putting tts 
buildings to the torch 

War's end brought an age of settlement, 
raullroacds, and cattle drives from Texas that 
fostered the boisterous cow towns of Kan 
sas. The last Indian raid occurred in 1878. 
Today, sadly, only afew Kansa Indians, the 
“people of the south wind,” remain in the 
state that bears their name. With their an 
cestral land in Ransas long taken, their trib- 
al holdings lie, tronically, in Oklahoma 
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Cathedrals of commerce and faith rise above the ploins near Danville, a town 
of 72 residents in the heart of wheat country. The 61-year-old Inimaculate 

Conception Church counts 195 parishioners, many from surrounding farms that 
ot harvesttime strive to fill the grain elevator with 1.6 million bushels, Such are 
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FELT more of my roots in Kansas just 
upriver from Kansas City, al the en 








trance to Fort Leavenworth, estab 
shed in 1827 to protect the Santa Fe Trail 
A Sten tells how Governor Reeder, my dis- 
tant uncie, set up his office here upon his ar 
rival in 1854. Nearby I walked through the 
rolling green hills of the national cemetery 
resting-place for many Indian fighters 








Leavenworth's Command and General 
Staff College educates promising officers 
from the armect services of the Unitecl States 
and some 50 other lands Nearby stancis the 
mant, silver-domed federal penitentiary. 

To the west at Fort Riley, also established 
tO guard travelers on the Santa Fe Trail, | 

"sited the first territorial capitol, where 
Reeder presided. And on a muddy spring 
marning | rode an armored personnel carrier 
as it fired live ammunition in # practice 
maneuver, Since 1955 this has been home 
for the First Infantry Diviston, whicel 
trained here for combatin Vietnam. During 
World War 0 the celebrated unit—known 
as the Big Red One—become renowned for 
its Valor in North Affica, Sicily, and on the 
beaches of Normandy 

As vou follow the Santa Fe Trail to the 





south and west of Fort Riley, no cavalrymen 
thunder out to sabecuard your passaze His- 
torical markers are now the only sentinels 
Inthe Cimarron National Grassland, where 
the trail’s southern branch leaves Kansas. 
ranger Don Mecklenburg and I stood on a 
blutf overlooking the Cimarron River 
“sometimes the tral was several waron: 
wide,” he said in the quict summer heat. “If 
you ve got a real good imavination. you can 
' OF et 7 still see where the ruts are.” 
—. em F , , My own imagination takes me back tos 
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u & Pawnee Rock, a place where my ancestors 


rs — a | place up the trail near a landmar 
“ he Derg tee ee ee ee nat tg at . . homesteaded, where my father was born in 
‘ or" iN | ) a house built with sed. Now it’s only a fur- 
rowed field. But I think of the first settlers 
there, at night after campfire and conver 
sation had died, beholcing that brilliant 
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praine sky, perhaps finding comfort in a 
farubar constellation 


Ad Astra-Per Aspera, reads the state mot 
to: To the Stars Through Difficulties. The 
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a religion, and a philosophy in one.” Ransas shines the brighter for it i 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY 
ANTHONY SUAU 





HILE FAMINE, in Ethiopia has 
captured worldwide attention, 


It has Made even more obscure a 





lang-fought but little-noticed 


“tar fOr 1h le pence ne ein that 





countrys northernmost province 
itera visit to Ethiopia in 1983. 1 was 
invited Lb the oe jlrean People’s Liberation 
Front to come see their side of the stor; 

In December 1984, accompanied by four 
EPLF officers, [ spent all night crossing 
the Sudanese desert by Land-Rover and, 
it sunrise, passed into EPLF-controlled 
territory. The line between rebels 
FoveErninent [orecs is a ath) kilometer 
(186-mile} trench, fortified with rocks, 
stretching through western Eritrea. Dug 
inte the ground are sleeping, storage, and 
observation rooms. EPL fighters (rtient) 
i third of whom are Women, live im Prous 
of 50 to 100, about an hour's walk apart 
Che informa! uniform is rubber sandal 
shorts, an ¢arth-colored shirt, and a 
Kalashnikov automatic rifle 

Water and food arrive after a trip that 
may take two days on fool over some ol 
Ainca’s roughest, most isolated terrain 
Cans are used as drinking glasses until 
they rust away. The principal foods are 
lentils, goat, and a pancake bread, ryera 
Recreation i drinking swa, a beer made 
from fermented injera, and playing dama, 
a fame resemblme checkers. 

Most days an EPLF fighter fires 2 few 
shots or plays 4 propaganda Lape into 
loudspeakers, Ethiopian troops in then 
trenches answer with hundreds of rounds. 
The Esittreans crouch down, chuckling, 
and then settle back inte silent waiting. 
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INDING THEIR WAY by flashlight, supphes capture 
EPLF fighters often use donke Army. The Ethi 


etavans to Carry Weapons and other uncontested control ove! [ ritrea’s skies 


d from the Ethiopian 


opian Wiltss that ¢ riycr 
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guarantee that little in Eritrea moves of dust, and the fighters often sink up to 


dunnge day hight hours. Because this isa their knees in drifts of loose dirt The 
drouwrht area, the caravans generate clouds keep alert for antelope to shoot for dinner 





KOGRAPHY DEFINES the people 
of Eritrea. At about 120,000 square 
kilometers—roughly the size of Mis- 
sissippi—the region is dominated by a 
south-central highland with an aver- 

age elevation of 2,100 meters, rising to a 
high point of 3,000 meters (10,000 feet). To 
the south are extinct volcanoes and fields of 
broken lava. To the west are plains, crossed 
by rivers with fertile lowlands. In the east, 
dropping sharply to the Red Sea, is the 
coastal plain, anarrow stripof barren scrub- 
land and desert. 

The famine that bas hit Eritrea and much 
of sub-Saharan Africa has been caused by 
drought and erosion, Eritrean lands that 
once yielded food—areas aptly described as 
jungle by Edgar Rice Burroughs ina Tarzan 
novel—are now seas of dust. 

In the highlands I met Ethiopian Ortho- 
dex Christians, members of a branch that 
split from mainstream Christianity in the 
sixth century A.D. and is closely related to 
Coptic Christianity. In the lowlands are 
primarily nomadic and semi-nomadic Mus- 
lims, Eritrea’s four million people are divid- 
ed about evenly between the two relimons; a 
small percentage are scattered tribes of ani- 
mists who believe that natural phenomena, 
such as the wind, have spirits, 

Eritrea's recorded history dates from the 
second millennium B.C., many experts be- 
lieve, when the Egyptian pharaohs conduct- 
ed trade with Red Sea coastal chiefs. The 
region saw invasions by Egyptians and 
Turks and in 1890 became an Italian colony. 
The name Eritrea, given by the Italians, is 
derived from the Greek word for “red.” 

Italy lost the colony to a British invasion 
force in 1941. After World War Il a United 
Nations resolution made Eritrea an autono- 
mous, self-governing region of Ethispia— 
apparently against the wishes of most of 
Eritrea’s population. In 1962 Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie formally annexed 
Eritrea, discarding its flag and forcing 
the adoption of the Ethiopian language, 
Amharic. The previous year Eritreans had 
begun anarmed revolt, 

EPLF rebels are mostly Marxist, and in 





Anthony Suau is a Pulitzer Prize-winning pho- 
tojournalist, formerly with the Dever Post, He 
lives in New York City. 
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the first two decades of their struggle 
received outside aid mainly from Arab allies 
of the Soviet Union, After military officers 
overthrew Haile Selassie in 1974 and im- 
posed a Marxist government on Ethiapia's 
33 million peaple, the U.S.5,R. began to 
send billions of dallars' worth of arms to the 
new government, which now ficlds one of 
the largest armed forces on the African Con- 
tinent. As many as 150,000 troops are com- 
mitted in the war to cantam independence 
movements in Eritrea and the neighboring 
province of Tigray. 

The EFLF has perhaps 20,000 fighters. 
They say they now receive no direct armsaid 
but use captured arms. Throughout Eritrea 
I saw only enthusiastic support for EPLF 
fighters, many younger than the war itself; 
from birth to combat they have known noth- 
ing but struggle against Ethiopia. 

Rain will come, but most observers agree 
that the cvcle of famine will not be broken 
until combat ends. Ethiopia, for example, 
spends half of its national budget on its 
armed forces. 

For now, the war is stalemated. The 
EPLF claims to control 85 percentof Eritrea 
and mounts guerrilla operations in much 
of the remainder, Ethiopia holds a largely 
coastal zone that includes the Eritrean capi- 
tal, Asmera, population 425,000, and all 
other large cities. Since 1978 Ethiopia has 
mounted seven major assaults on EPLF ter- 
ritory. Each has failed. 

An estimated 150,000 civilians and -com- 
batants have been killed. War also directly 
threatens the 750,000 Eritreans facing star- 
vation. The EPLF charges that Ethiopian 
policy is to starve Eritrea into submission by 
denying aid to rebel-controlled areas, Ethi- 
opia, in turn, charges that rebels disrupt 
movement of food and medical supplies into 
parts of Eritrea controlled by the govern- 
ment. In this complex war of Marxist killing 
Marxist, each charge seems to carry some 
truth. A senior United States government 
official calls it “one of the greatest tragedies 
of our time.” 

War anc drought have changed Eritrea, 
In Teseney, 90-year-old Letemichael Med- 
hane tells me of her youth: “When we came, 
we found giraffes, elephants, monkeys, 
lions, and dense forest." She and fellow 
lowlanders cut the forest, built irrigation 
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ditches, and created lush cotton fields. The 
furms were disrupted by fighting in the 
L970s and destroved by drought in the "S0s. 

Orotta, about 12 hours by truck from Fort 
Sudan, is the most sophisticated part of 
What the EPLF calls liberated Eritrea. Mo- 
tors pump water through irrigation ditches. 
A radio station broadcasts. Medicines and 
sandals are manufactured. An orphans’ 
camp cares for 600 children. A network of 
schools holds daily classes: 

Amid this sophistication, life is hard: The 
orphans camp is built into a hillside to hide 
it from bombs; children run into their under- 
ground dormitories if they hear an airplane. 
Fresh fruit, vegetables, and meat are limit- 
ed, Toys are mostly sticks and rocks, 

To make detection by MIGs more diffi- 
cult, buildings in Orotta are scattered over 
perhaps ten square kilometers. The camou- 
flage is so-effective that you can be next toa 
cluster of dead branches and not know they 
conceal an automotive repair shop. “Just 
roll your flat tire into the bushes, and anew 
ane rolls back,” one nurse tells me. 
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Eritrea: Revion in Rebellion 


At night, soldiers are everywhere. Burlap 
sacks and green blankets are thrown off 
trucks, which begin to convoy troops and 
supplies throughout Eritrea. At the 1,200- 
bed central hospital, stretchers are carried 
into the modern operating theaters; there is 
also a dentist’s office that looks lifted right 
out of the United States. 

Eritrean doctors, most of whom were 
trained in Europe or the United States, see 
from 50 to 70 patients a day. “One of the 
problems,” Dr. Assefaw Tekeste tells me, 
“1s that the fighters tolerate pain to an ex- 
traordinary degree,, and many times we 
don't know if they're in pain or not.” 

Wounds caused by MIG attacks on civil- 
ans are commonplace. Tears of pain show 
as 24-year-old Tzige Woldu, mother of 
three, tells me what happened to her village 
in October 1984; “Tt was market day. The 
planes came at noon and began dropping 
bombs. There were about 500 people in the 
market; 42 were killed and many more in- 


jurec. [saw that my leg was bleeding. Later, 


it was amputated because of infection." 
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COULD NOT GET THERE from here 
To reach Ethion in-controlled Eritrea, 
l rode back to Sudan, flew to Addis 
Al wba, andl Len ret nterec| Berit ren 
slong roads guarded by tense government 


People look the same as in EPLF 
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intensively farmed 


Keren, acity of 80,000 only 13 
Kilometers from the trenches, has tw 
identities, ne offers modern hotels, 
ltalian architecture, and stvlish European 
clothing, [he other 
Ethiopian solchers much in evidence— 
filled with crowe: 


outside such reliet cénters as this Roman 


‘with heavily armed 
smells unwashed and is 


Catholic mission (below) 

Those who sien Up In &cVvance ari 
allowed throueh the gates, at left, to 
st then push 
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opens, Mission puards scream and 
threaten them with whiplike sticks 

From relief officials | learned that most 
of those dving in this drought are children 
under five years old. Even the Ethiopian- 
controlled cities, Which aré easiest for 
outsidé relief to reach, have hungry 
children. One American relief official 
tells me that “filty women sometimes 
surround me with their children, 
hegeing for food and pushing their 
children up in my face.” 

Most food destined for Ethiapia—as 


much as 100,000 tons each month—has 


arrived at the Ethiopian-controlled port 
cities of Aseb and Mitsiwa (below right). 
‘Three types of ships stem ever present 
Ethiopian military vessels, freighters 
bringing food! from the United States and 


other Western countries, and ships with 


arms from the Soviet Union. Military 
equipment seems to get priority. 

For me, the situation in Eritrea 1s 
epitomized by a young Ethiopian soldier 
I see walking proudly clown the street, 
In his arms are two gifts: food from the 
United States and an automatic rifle 


from the Soviet Union 
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ROUGH HAND shakes me awake. It 
is midnight, and Tam back with the 
EPLF. A voice says, “If you want to 
see the battle, come now.’ 1 walk 
with a group of fighters. Several hours 
before dawn we enter a village occupied 
only by the decomposing bodies of 
Ethiopian soldiers. Two kiometers abead 
is Tikul, atypical Eritrean village, with 
scattered huts made of straw and mud— 
and an Ethiopian garrison 





Ninety minutes before dawn, the EPLF 


penetrates government lines: Dancing 
tracers fill the darkness as Ethiopian 
troops seek refuge in a hillside church. At 
9 a.m. the MiGs come. Tikul is bombed 
for more than seven hours (above right). 








The Ethiopians are following what I’m 
told 1s their typical strategy: flattening any 
town the Eritreans capture 

Although such tactics anger EPLF 
hehters, they do notin my presence 
mistreat enemy soldiers captured at Tikul 
(right). Some are Eritreans drafted into 
the Ethiopian Army against thetr will. | 
apcak to about half a dozen POWs, none 
of whom cares about politics. “I would like 
to see mv family,” one telis me 

Desmite modern weapons, soldiers in 
face-to-face combat remain this war's 
basic ingredient. One who-might survive 
undergoes brain surgery (above feff) at the 
remarkably modem underground Eritrean 
has] jital at Oreotla 
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We HEARD THINGS fromthe sky, but MIG attack on her village of Jamrat, 
I did not know they were throwing Halima was struck by burning napalm 
things atus," 12-year-old Halimea that hit her at waist level and ran down 
Ebrahim tells me from her bedinthe her hand and thigh 
EPLF field hospital in Zara. Durmg a Beauty scars on Falima’s face 
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identifving her tribe are inflicted in bandages, which doctors change-every 
accordance with her people's long- morning. ber mother offers comfort for 


standing custom, Her mother wears the patn that medicines cannot reach. Halima 
colorful clothes of the lowland nomads: will live, probably with the fingers of one 
Blowed ces through the child's hand fused towether 


Rtred: Merion in hep ire 








OST EMOTIONAL symbol of the 1977, when the PLP cap Nakfa, 
independence movement, the village it was a farm community of more than 
of Nakfa (above) is defended—and 6,000 people 
helcd—despite constant artillery Few buildings except the mosque 


id air bombardment. Retore remain intact. No one lives above ground. 
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boul S00 people, mostly fighters, iveim cook over open fires. Amid abandoned 


underground homes-‘whose entrances can fields are ¢mall gardens of cabbazes. 


be seen only as the dark holes at left, Oh onions, chili péppers, ege¢plants, lettuce, 
cloudy days and after sundown residents carrots, maize, grapefruit, pumpkins 


climb out to sociaize, get walter, and ind papavias 


Eritrea: keoion in keen 








HIS (8 LIFE in Nakfa. 
Homes (lef) are dug into 
| the ground and covered 

with rocks, dirt, and 
tree trunks for additional 
protection. Walls are 
painted white, and furnituré 
is carved out of the earth. 
Light enters through holes 1n 
ing. (careful 
craftsmanship (right) 
indicates that the Eritreans 
Intend to be here—and 
under siege—a long time 

The usual drink is tea, 
but by tradition special 
occasions call for coffee. [t's 
not unusual to drink six cups 
In one sitting. 

Another tradition is more 
recent: Li you go outside 
during the day to tend the 
garden, you must keep one 
ear cocked. A MiG-—fiving 
so low that you can look inte 
the pilot's face swoops he 
to spot 1s target; then it 
returns to drop napalm or 
bombs. After the first pass, 
you have a few minutes to 
seek cover, Serius injury or 
death is the price of delay 

When government planes 
napalmed the village of 
Badme, nine people were 
Killed! and 139 homes 
destroyed. Most survivors 
fled. Guoy Teferi, Girmay 
Abraha, and their two-year- 
old daughter, Azmera 
Girmay (right), stayed 
They live ina hole, 
emerging only at might to 
gather edible leaves 

Azmera rarely has another 
child to play with. Although 
her parents are thankful for 
their hole, their strongest 
emotion ts fear. They look 
up at me and ask, “How can 
vou stand outside in the 
daylight like that?” 
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Eritrea: Region in Rebellion 
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T GRIPS with the nearly inevitable, 
Amna Mohammed (right) and her two 
young grandsons traveled three day 
by camel to the military field hospital 
in Sawa in-search of food. Along the way 
the boys’ mother died 

The humanitarian Eritrean Relief 
Association regularly provides food and 
medical supplies to dozens of refugee 
camps and hundreds of villages, yet claims 
to reach ee a fifth of the 1.5 million 
PEO] “i by Tamine. “Many 
humanitarian organizations think the 
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Eritrean people affected by coe ht are 
petting fowl Vila me hiopia This not 


true,” ERA field coordinator Askalt 
Menkorios tells me. Her explanation 
Ethiopia tries lo prevent outside aid [rom 
reaching people in EPLF-controlled 
Eritrea. Thus, food and medicine must 
enter the way | did: from Sudan, crossing 
the border without official permission 
zap | moving only at nigh 

Eth bop jan pa nes 

Once m Eritrea, distribution is another 
aviime 
travel dangerous all along the 2,500 
kilometers of unpaved roacls 

The young boys have lost their hair, 
sien of starvation. They are too wiak ts 
brush flies out of their eves. When not 
asleep, they cry in a rhythmic humming 
They do not notice when their 
grandmother dies, days after their arrival 

Fellow Muslim women bathe the old 
woman for burial (below, far right), while 
the doctor and his assistants dig her grave 
(right), They use pickaxes, the only way to 
penetrate the sunbaked sou 

As a Muslim holy man blesses the 
departed, I stand alone, unsuccessfully 
cearching for an answer to such horror 

After another three days the older boy 
dies. I have left the hospital by then, but 
later | meetother visitors who tell me, 
“The younger boy lived. The doctor took 
extraartlinary care of him. The doctor 





major problem. MiGs make d 


swore, “This one, death won't zet 
But death takes many. [tis here in the 

countryside, tar trom the Pen pet Canis, 

hat the greatest number of people tie 


1 
from starvation 











E RATING a"ship of 

the desert," a camel 

caravanner (left) for the 

Eritrean Relie! 
Ssociation makes his arduous 
way to the Metite amp near 
Wikfa from a storchouse at 
Wina, two hours distant. The 
rele! association, whose gral 
normally passes into Eritrea 
from Sudan, often uses camels 
for distribution of foocdstufis to 
famine-stricken Camps and 
villages. Each camel can carry 
more than a quarter of a ton 50 
kilometers a day for four days 

Other distribution is by 

merchants for whom bribes 
ease passage through combat 
lines, Grain given as a gift to 
the Ethiopian government is 
sold to merchants (above), who 
tell me they often purchase it 
from Ethiopian Army officers 
Much of it ends up in the 
principal E.PLF-controlled 
merchant town of Germaika, 


near the sudanese border. 
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BEYOND the battlefields, the feht fot 
continues (below). in mast 
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IN SEARCH OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


Tale 


Battling currents treacherous even for tankers, 
modern-day Argonauts pass Istanbul as they 


strain to row up the Bosporus. Journeying 


across the Aegean to the Black Sea, adventurer 
Tim Severin and crew put flesh on the 
legendary quest of Jason and the Argonauts. 


By TIM SEVERIN 
Photographs by 
JOHN EGAN and 
SETH MORTIMER 
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THUS BEGINS the first nautical saga in 
Western literature—Jason and his Are 
nauts in search of the Golden Fleece, It is 
4 galley manned by teréek he- 
m ot Colchis, 
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superb tale 





roes sets aut for the far b 
where Hy ah ih | flees 
uarded by an immense and 
; Prince Jason can bring 
will win back the t 
usurper Pelias. 
in that 3,000-vear 
rew mee 


dency serpent 
the fleece home, he 
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of adventures. A bar 
‘fain challenges them to a boxing 
match whose loser killed: they 
directions from a blind prophet tormented 
by Harpies; clashing rocks n 


tall manner i 
harian chief 
will be 
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earhy smash 





old epic - jason ancl his 


nichis, 
love 


irgo, their vessel. When they reach ¢ 
dauchter, Medea, falls 


3 
| betrays her family 


the king's 
Will 
him steal the Golden Fleece. jason returns 
to (reece mn seinanpi nto clam his throne 
Little woneer thi sary ct hoed down the 
It was a talk “on all men's lips,’ 
according to Homer; Aeschylus and 
ised plays on tt. And inthe third centu 
ry &.c., Apollonius Rhodius, heacl of the 
great library at Alexandria, was 
lo write 
In Mav 1984 | set out Bi commemorate 
heroes. But where Apollonius had 
d them in verse, my companions and | 
ito followin fact. We rowed 2 replica 
pl fi ase 5 valley LO Sek Gr OWT Croicden 
P leece-—nuperets of reality the shor, 
The Argon@utica served a5 constant guide 
Our boat took three years to research and 
bud Naval architect Colin Murche pat- 
terned it on ancient Aezean vessels. Stu 
dents at Southampton College Hiche 
Education tank-tested her hull, and Tom 
Vosmer crafted an exquisite model. Greek 
shipwright Vasilis Delimitros built Argo, 54 
feet long with a nine-foot, four-inch beam, 
using the same Aleppo pine and techniques 
as the Mortise- 
locked the planks in place of mails, (Jn a 


Jason Feri LO help 
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bright 


VWolhleng! Geoarrdpal ; ef een (ONS 


WOrkKErs pulle “the chocks clear, anc gaily 
painted Ares shd into the water 

“My Crod, she’s beautiful,” blurted Tom 
We ida we had, as Apollonius had said, 

the finest ol ral shit ns that ever braved the 
s¢a with oars.’ 

Tason recruited Lynceus, 
man in (sreece, as lookout 
helmsman: Hercules, 
Charmed manand beast 

Ny crew was superlative too, At its core 
wis Faroe Islander Trondur Patursson, @ 
pariner i acventure since the Arendan Voy- 
are across =the North Atlantic ina skin boat: 
ship's doctor Nick Hollis, purser Tim Read 
man, And strapping master-at-arms Peter 
Dobbs from our voyage in the wake of Sind- 
bac" ship's carpenter and second in com- 
mand Peter Wheeler; rowing master Mark 
Richards, and seven new British and Irish 
shipmates Turkish, and SOCHEAAD 
Volunteers gave a boost along the wat 

Hoth Areos set out from Volos in northert 
Greece, “a land ringed by lofty mountaims, 
rich in sheep and pasture,” as Jason de 
ecribes. it. Volas was once loleus, nchest 
townin Thessaly. Puzzling ruins were found 
ust the town, with no traces of dé 
struction by fire, earthquake, or attack 

“That's odd for a Mycenaean town,” the 
curator of Volos's archaeoiogical museun 


keenest-eved 
Tiphys, finest 
strongest of men; (r- 
pheus, whose song 


trreck, 


WeSL of 


First great sea voyager in 
Western literature, Jason 
soled from (Greece to 

in taday's Soviet 


With & hero 


i ‘olcHis. 

Creoreti, 
crew —includine Hercules 
ond Urpheus—te 
the Groliden 


ols. wled 
could dmoconiplish this 


ba ture 


ia [eece if. fase 


beemirely onpossible 
mission, his ewil uncle, King 
Prtiis, promised fim tie 
crown. On a fifth-centuy 

ac Greek vase (r Tapas rhe 
goddess Athena protects 
feson os he roaches for the 
pelt. A crew member stands 
beside ther boat, Argo. The 
(left) arrived 
land of 
Lumnes to the songs of 
Childrenon fishing Goats 


MMe Argo 


orf Lrg (Greek 1 


Jason & 4 Cv e 


fil as she showed me the main-street, pal- 

ace remains, and characteristii roval tomb 
Tow népcopie stem to have occupied tt less 
than aA century, then simply packed up and 
lett." How-to é€ xplain this: 

When Jason's father was dethroned, per- 
haps he set up this town. And when Jason 
brought back the fleece, “dazzling as the 
ghtning of Zeus,” the people joyfully 
turned to Iolcus with him. Evacuation and 
vovage dates agree—rourhly 1280 8.c 

Jaton departed amid the wailing of wom: 
en mourning the Argonauts as heroes al- 
ready clead, sent on adesperate venture bya 
cruel king. We left on. a citferent note 

“Aalto ba chanted 
schoolchildren. | poured a libation to Posel- 
don. Ihe mayor of Volos threw an ove 
Hranch into the sea, and racing shells 
rowing club skimmed around hke water 
beetles as my Argonauts took up the beat 

‘Their blades were swallowed by the 
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waves," wrote Apollonius, “and on either 
side dark salt water broke into foam, seeth- 
ing angrily in answer to the strong men’s 
strokes." For us, it was not quite so dashing. 

We soon found out what it ts like to row 
seven tons of laden Bronze Age galley on a 
three-month vovage of 1,500 nautical miles. 
Volunteers came and left as holiday time 
allowed, so crew size varied, Generally we 
had 15 or 16 rowers, $0 ten rowed at a time, 
five to aside, while the others rested, Every 
five minutes one pair of oarsmen shipped 
blades and were replaced by two reservists 
Thus we rubbled away the sea miles hour 
after hour at about three knots, 

Even a modest head wind stopped us. 
We'd anchor in a cove until a favorable 
breeze sent small-satled Argo skimming at 
five to six knots, twin steering oars control 
ling her as sweetly as a racine dinghy. 


» eve, from headland to headland, mak- 
ing their landfall at day’s end when the 
*nloughman, filled with thoughts of supper, 
reaches home at last and...looks at his 
worn hands with a curse for the belly that 
commands such toil.” 

When Argo came in sight of Mount Olym- 
pus, we struck out east for the Khalkidhiki 
Peninsula, keeping Olympus’s snowy crown 
behind us. But 15 miles from Cape Poseidon 
the wind fell, and we had to spend our first 
night at sea—an ordeal since exch man had 
just half a thwart to sleep on, a plank eight 
and ahalf inches wide and 45 inches long. 

Mount Athos was our next lancdmark, as 
for Jason, and after that the isle of Limnos. 

Just before Jason reached Limnos, the 
Limnian women had killed their men for in- 
fidelity with slave girls. Realizing they had 
condemned their race to extinction, thetr 
beautiful Queen Hypsipyle welcomed the 
Argonauts ashore, Indeed the quest for the 
Golden Fleece almost ended there, for they 
found life so agreeable with the Limnian 
ladies that they were loath to leave. 

At Limnos our Greek volunteers turned 
back, and our depleted crew labored east- 
ward. Next day a Turkish fishing boat came 
over to rescue us. The skipper thought us 
shipwreck survivors rowing a lifeboat. 

“Tust as the sun was setting they reached 
the foreland of the Chersonese,” continues 
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ti OUR COURAGE fills me with 


fresh confidence,” said Jason to 

the Argonauts, who, guided by a 

dove, were the first to pass aoyely 
through the Symplegades, or Clasiing 
Rocks—doulders that collided to 
crush ships entering the Black Sea. 

Greeks colonized the Black Sea in 

the seventh century ac. But could 
their ships howe reached it earttier? 
Severin beliewss it possible, Launched 
in Moy 1984, his Argo mode the 
Ls00-nauticol-niile journey in 
three months. 
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Apollonius. “There they met a strong wind 
from the south [and] set their sail to-it. . . . 
Gefore dawn, Argo by dint of sail and oar 
was through the darkly swirling Helles- 
pont,” beyond danger from nearby Troy, 
whose king sought to bar Greek ships. 

At Canakkale in the narrows of that 
strait we picked up our first Turkish volun- 
teers: Ersin Virmibesotlu, who captains 
a 150,000-ton tanker; Kaan Akca, at 16 
our youngest crew member, son of an [stan- 
bul family that had befriended me when I 
trated] Marco Polo's route in 1961; and two 
archacology students, 

Here we first tasted the hospitality which 
was to envelop us during our long passage 
along the Turkish coast. Exotically cos- 
tumed dancers entertained us, Here too we 
learned how delightfully the Aamam, or 
Turkish bath, rids one of the aches of a hard 
day's rowing. And we raised many a blister 
toiling across the Sea of Marmara before 
we spied the minarets of Istanbul and “the 
misty entrance to the Bosporus." 


HE BOSPORUS proved our greatest 
| trial. Some scholars claim that the 
strait’s fierce currents would have kept 
Mycenaean ships from the Black Sea. Water 
that pours into the Black Sea from the Dan- 
ube, Don, and Dnieper drains through the 
Bosporus. Its unpredictable current can 
catch ships in eddies and whirl them around 
like tovs, Sometimes bows smash house bal- 
conies along the banks. 

Against this current we could pit the 
strength of only 20 men, our Argonauts 
reinforced by nine volunteers from two Is- 
tanbul rowing clubs. In short bursts athletes 
could propel Arge at six knots in a dead 
calm. Even that didn't seem much against 
Bosporus currents of up to seven knots with 
a Strong head wine. 

At9 a.m. on June 12 a head wind kicked 
upanasty chop as weeased Argo autintothe 
Strait, rowing gently so our Turkish friends 
could get the feel of the 14-foot oars. With 


Topkapi Palace and the mosques of Istanbul 
ahead, we passed a burned-out tanker that 
had lost control in the current, collided with 
another ship, and exploded in a fireball. 
Ferries buzzed in and out, a hazard Jason 
never hac to face. 

“Hadi Allah! Hup! Hup!” roared the 
Turkish rowing squad as Arge emerged 
from behind a breakwater into the full force 
of the strait. “Come on! Pull harder!" came 
yells in Turkish as the crew piled on effort. 

I set Arge's course to slant across to the 
opposite bank. But for every yard we made 
sideways, wind and current swept us two 
yards back toward the Sea of Marmara: 
Whitecaps troughed the water's surface. 

Could we keep from being swept doawn- 
stream? My doubts rose, Then I spied the 
countercurrent, On one side the main cur- 
rent churned south. Five feet away, the wa- 
ter calmly moved in the opposite direction. 

A few strokes later Argo crossed the li- 
vide. A great hand pulling back on the keel 
télaxed its grip. The oarsmen eased their 
stroke: Argo steadied her roll. 

We pulled northward, keeping so close 
to the European bank that scarcely a yard 
separated oar tips from seawall. Work- 
men suspended on bosun's chairs, chipping 
rust from moored ships, shouted encour- 
agement. We passed under the Bosporus 
Bridge, which joins Europe and Asia. 

Just south of the suburb of Bebek, the 
Bosporus curves and narrows to half a mile 
wide. Here Mehmed U0, Ottoman conqueror 
of Constantinople, built a fortress, Rume- 
lihisan, to control the passage. Round! the 
point water shot like a millrace. “Thirty me- 
terstogo.... Twenty... . Build upspeed!” 
[shoutecl. “Ten meters. .. .” 

Bang! The current hit Argo, swung her 
bow. Lfeared we would spin around. 

Blades bit the water, the crew grunting 
with effort. Argo hung, poised like a salmon 
fighting rapids. Ever so slowly we gained 
ground. The chart showed a counter eddy 
Along the other bank. But 700 yards against 


Entering Soviet waters in the Black Sea, Argo is greeted! by the Tovarishch, 

a Soviet merchant marine training ship. The square-rigged vessel crossed the 
Atlantic in 1976 to parade with other tall ships for the United States 
Bicentennial. Tp Argo tt delivered a team of Georgian rowers-—one $0 energetic 


that, fite Hercules, he damaged his oar. 
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at least four times that 
Wind held the galliey's 





Current meant 
rough the water 
bows a5 1n a vse: 
“(Come on! You're losing her!” | velled 
‘We'll be pushed back to where we first 
cros sede er!” Anollonius'’s words rang true 
"Yet for every foot that Argo mace she lost 
two, thowen ‘the oars bent like curved bows 
as the men put out their strength." 
Despite our five tosix knots, we bare 
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we reached our anchorage at Bebek, a third 
of the way up the Bosporus, you 
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a nine-hour slog, anchor- 
S to rest . Pimalhy she lay 
safely in the | ishing harbor at Rumelifeneri, 
not 200 yards from he formation ancient 
called the Symplegades, or Clashing BPCKS 
“Wot being fixed to the hottom of the sea,” 
explains ‘they fr eQuent thy 
lide, flinging up the water ina seething mass 
which falls on the rocky tlanks of the straits 
Wilh a resounding roar.” Il a ship tried tr 
the rocks shattered it 
Cunningly, Jason released 
The rocks closed, nipping off Its tall 
feathers, Then the Argonauts cowed with all 
their might; the rocks were parting again 
“Sheer des nee tion hung above their tise wis." 
But a "And when 
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H rear weal 


Argo had shot end-on hke a rolling pin 
through the hollow lap of this ternfic sea, 
che ak herself held back by the swirling 

tide justin the place where the rock« met, ‘T’o 
rat ce left they shook-and rumbled: but 
Argo could not budge.” 

Lhen Argo shot through. Only a fragment 
of stern ornament got clipped. Thenceforth, 
said Apollonius, the rocks were “reated for- 





lose to One another 
an see a-cleit that makes the rocks 
And aon the summit stand ves- 


ever inone spate 
Vou [ 
seem apart, 
tiges of a Shrine where ancients sacrificed to 
the gods betore braving the Black Sea 
reeks dreaded the Black Sea—the “in- 
This fear still finds ex pres- 


thal it has only 


hospitable sea." 
sion in the Turks! 
lour ne harbors: samsun, Trabzon, July, 
and August. We benefited from the first 
rane as we coasted east the next four weeks 
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Joyous last effort freee Argo from a 
sondbar in the Riont River, the Phosts to 
anctent Greets. In this marshy delta 
Jason plotted his strategy for obtaining 
the fleece. These Argonauts hoisted 


Chai piteree cid were then towed fo Vent 


Giresun Island we easily identified as the 
place where Jason’s:‘men put to tlicht birds 
that “in their thousands rose and ds- 
charged a heavy shower of feathery darts.at 
the ships a as they i neal A hasty le mae caf over the 
sea toward the mainland hills.” ‘The island 
6 home to cormorants and gulls that fish 
where the River Aksu joms the sea 

Ap Wlonius mentionsa“black rock” 
island where the Argonauts offered a sacri- 
fice. Today people comeé to a large black 
boulder on the beach to ask tor financial suc- 
if aboy, ora happy marriage 
In its clefts we found pairs of pebbles, like 
birds eggs, Placed there by hopeful lowers 
We found similar folk traditions énduring at 
many another Argonaut site in Turkey: a 
wishing hill, a magic spring or well, an an 
cient altar such as may have stood on the 
headland named Jason’ 

In mud-July we reached Hopa, last porton 
Turkish soil 
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and ward over the fleece, spread on the leafy 
brancites of an oar A PCHLLOu 
TODAY THAT RIVER, now the Rioni, 
lies in Soviet Georgia. As Argo crossed into 
Soviet Waters, I heard a voice calling us on 
the radio, “Argo! Argo! 
Do vou hear me?" Soon, over the horizon 
appeared the masts of a square-neger, her 
spars linect with cactets. 

Visitors shuttled back and forth 
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the first was Yuri Senkevitch, ship's doctor 
on Thor Heyerdahl’s Aa and figris expec 
tions. Yuri had plaved a key role in arrang- 
ing Arge’s visit to Georgia. Onboard asquad 
of Georgian oarsmen stood by to help us, im- 
pressive in their dark blue track suits. Their 
leader awed the Argonauts when he rowed 
so hard he snapped the tholepin of his oar— 
just as Hercules, “ploughing furrows in the 
choppy sea, broke his oar in half and fell 
sideways olf the bench. . . .” 

We rowed upstream into the Rioni delta 
until we grounded on asandbar opposite the 
river's first Bronze Age site. With whoops 
of delight the Argonauts threw down their 
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oars. Signal rockets and (reorgian cham- 
pagne celebrated journey's end. Amid pan- 
demonium, the crew, one by oné, was tossed 
into the swift-flowing waters. 

We accepted a tow upstream. Children 
ran along the banks. Parents clustered at 
ferry points and on bridges, [In Vani an open- 
air gala of choral songs and folk dancing 
welcomed us to Georgia. 

I had had no inkling Jason's story was 50 
popular here. The Arvonautica is studied 
at universities, A cigarette brand is called 
Golden Fleece. Schoolchildren learn that 
the love-smitten princess Medea, skilled in 
magic, drugged the monstrous serpent so 
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Gilding the fleece, o 
retired Prospector iF 
northem Georgia (above) 
demonstrates how a pegpead 
Sheenskin wis once ised to 
extract gold porticies from 
rivers rushing through the 
Coucasws Mountains, 
Abandoned in the 1930s, 
the practice was described 
as early 08 the first century 
B.C by the Greek 
geographer Strabo, who 
cited it asthe basis. of the 
myth of fason and the 
Golden Fleece. 


To prove his right to the Golden Fleece, 
Joson was challenged by King Aectes of 
(Colchis to yoke a patr of bronze-hoowed, 
fire-breathing bulis, plant serpent's teeth, 
then slay the army thot arose. Aided by 
the magic of the king's douehter, Medea, 
Jason accomplisied the task (bottom), 
Bronze Age sites along the Riont hove 
yielded evidence of a bull cult. A strong 
ram: cult flourished nearby. A bronze 
roms head totem (below, ipper) 

dates fromthe [ath century Bc In the 
fourth century o.C., ealdamiths molded 
the region's treasure into ram's heal 
bracelets (below, center), 
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Jason could remove the theece 

in fiery splendor—the prize for 
Argonauts had “dared greatly an 
misery on the cruel sea.” P aaa Gy her 
wrathtul father's ships, she fled with Jason 
to his 
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The richness in gold of later (reck colo- 
nies here gave credence to the legenc of the 
Fleece, an archaeologist explained 
Litera heavy rain, golden objects ha 
“agin hes sie the ground al ance Va ani 
ly from the mountainous 
tia rezion of northern (eorgia 
There three Fi l¢l catherers demonstrated 
the age-old method! d by the Greek 
Peoprapher Strabo. Sheepskins pegged oul 
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In Mestia, Svanetia'’s chief town, | saw 
hundreds of object al team 
had recovered from burials. Ram 
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western Georgia & ram cult 
the middie Bronze Age 
Legend that 
child escaped death 
away on the 
Calchis, 
and gave its folde 
Aeetes, who bung it on an oak 
sacred grove. 
Mvycenagcans at Iolous 
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NO ram cult. Dhenl remembered. Gelore 
he could win the Golden-Fleece, jason had 
been put to an ordeal by King Aeetes, He 
had to yoke a Per oO ffire-breathi he bull 5 and 
plow a field. A bull cult? Perhaps 
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When 3M first developed fluorochemicals.they did everything we expected.. 
and a bit more. [he bonus came when some spilled onto a tenmis shoe 
and tests showed that part of the shoe just cou/dn tbe easily soiled. It was 
the birth of “Scotchgard” Protector...the world’s timest sol and stain 
repellent for carpet and fabrics. 

It was another case of 3M people stretching their minds. Sharing 
technologes, probing, exploring. lo make small ideas big ones: to make 
big ideas better. 
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[t's an environment we encourage at 3M. To promote innovation. To make our 
people eager and able to respond to your needs. And it works wonders. 

Let us demonstrate. Tell us of a problem that you have. And then watch how 
quickly we respond. Because 3M hears you. 

Call terry Baker at 800-328-3234. In Minnesota call 612-736-6772, 








A GOOD FRIEND we never knew: That 

was Mary Pickering (right), a Society 
member from southern Cahfornia, From 
what herfnends have told us, she lived a life 
full of work, joy, and caring forothers. Hav- 
ing studied psychology and eclucation, she 
began her career in 1945 as a secretary and 
writer of radio scripts for a church's broad- 
casis, often on the theme of encouragme 
down-and-outers who didn’t have much 
hope left. She also found time to direct the 
children’s choir of the church 

Mary Pickering became a public-school 
teacher. Then, motivated it seems by her 
continuing concern for life's down-and- 
outers, she became involved in probation 
work, but was eventually drawn back to 
children, teaching, and music. She insisted 
an proper behavior from her students and 
earned their affection and respect. 

She was, her friends report, cheerful and 
aptimistic. A free spirit, she loved to travel 
the Southwest, venturing off on the spur of 
the moment for some new exploration of Ar- 
irona, New Mexico, or Texas. 

She loved the outdoors and animals, and 
she was fascinated by Indian culture and 
urt, often stopping at reservations to learn 
more. Her urge to follow new bywavs was 
such that her friends gave up expecting her 
te. arrive on schedule. 

Except for her death in 1984, we might 
never have known about this remarkable 
woman. We were unexpectedly honored to 
learn that Mary Pickering had made a gen- 
erous bequest to the Society in her will 

Without close family, she remembered 
her fmends and nonprofit orfanizations 
These included groups dedicated to conser- 
vation, to education, to supporting medical 
care and destitute children in foreign coun- 
tries, and to humane treatment of animals, 

While the Society is more accustomed to 
making grants to scientists and scholars 
than to receiving bequests, there is a way in 
which Mary Pickering’s generosity applies 
particularity to one aspect of our future. 


A legacy in fact, 
a legacy in spirit 


| have increasingly come to realize that 
the Soctety's mission cannot be wholly ful- 
filled unless we do our best to support geo- 
graphic education, both at the advanced 
‘cholarly and at the clementary and second- 
ary school levels. This summer, for exam- 
ple, we began a pilot project in geographic 
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eclucation at a junior high school in the Dis- 
trictol Columbia. We hope this will lead toa 
citywide program and then expand farther 

We want to do more, and we will need 
partners foreducation. To that end the Soci- 
ety's trustees have adopted a policy that will 
allow us to witlize foundation and corpora- 
Hon grants for clearly defined programs 
These will be research and education relat- 
el, and their funding will not be applied to 
the Society's normal operating budget 

When [think of those junior highstudents 
learning more about their world, I think 
about «teacher whose spirit is in that class- 
room. Thank vou, Marv Pickering 
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Founded to give you the opportunity to acquire 
, ina convenient and atfordable way, 
Christmas ornaments not readily available in stores. 
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They're refundable and, 
100,000 locations worldwide. That's why 


seliccredt calender trcrvel with is Wherever 


and every one of 


Cheques that’s something you can look forward to. On 
are as welcome as cash. 
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fol over 


MasterCard. Travelers Cheques 
So Worldly. So Welcome... 


When you're off to see the world, wherever 








Members 


The Nile 
Thank you, Robert Caputo, for taking me on the 
journey oftmy dreams, “Up the Nile" (May 1985), 
I went every step of the way, following the ac- 
companying map! Where are we foing next? 
Mrs. Gloria Morris 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


The Boers believed they had found the source of 
the Nile during the Great Trek north from the 
Cape Colony in the (840s and named the stream 
they had found Nylstroom—Afrikaans for“ Nile 
stream.” oa nome that still graces a Transvaal 
river and town, 
Geoffrey A. Sperber 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Farouk E|-Baz mentions the charges by critics of 
the dam that it has “caused a rise in groundwater 
levels in the Nile Valley down to Cairo." There is 
nothing adwerse about rising groundwater levels 
in arid aericultural lanes. 
Pedro L. Viwna, Tr, 


Ponce, Puerto Rico 


The High Dam kas made waler seo readily and 
amply available on a year-round basis thal tf ts 
overused by farmers, cawsing both waterlogeing 
of the soil and rising salt lewels, 


The Atom 
In the May 1985 article “Worlds Within the 
Atom” are no fewer thon four statements as if the 
hig hone theary wereafact. lett not pustatheory? 
[t does littl for my self-image to read that my ul- 
timate beginning came about as the result of a 
cosmic belch. 
Stanley A. Tucker 
Carbondale, [lines 
The big bang is the current Licory of the begin- 
ning of the wairverse, accepled Dy most sCleNHSH, 


For years [ have tied to follow developments im 
particle phvsics. Itis high time, I often thought, 
for a down-to-earth summary of this labyrin- 
thine topic. And here it is: straightforward andi 


visually rich, ; 
Maria Bajnoczv 
Toronto, Ontario 


On page 652 the statement is made, “Atoms are 
end products, born toa 10,000-year-old universe 
far removed from big-bang conditions. "Can 
additional information be provided on the theory 
behind and evidence fora 10,000-year-old atom? 
James G, Helgeson 

Spokane, Washington 


The statement dors wot say an atom i 10,000 
year: old, but thal atoms did mot exist until the 
wntrverte was 70,000 years old, Prior to thal time 
the high temperature in the waiverse made eler- 
lrens too energetic le be bound into.aiome, 


Temperatures “as high as 7,000 trillion degrees 
Celsius” and in the laboratory! Is John Boslough 


: “rw ; ith? 
reflecting reality S. Gaunt 


The Hague, Netherlands 
When cubatomic particles collide within Lhe ac- 
celerator, temperatures as fienh as 7,000 trillion 
degrees Celaus are produced, but only in micro- 
scopic aveas for te nies fraction of a second 


Bob Marshall 
‘Foking a hike with Bob Marshall (May 1985) 
seemed equal to hitchinga ride with atruckon an 
interstate highway. Although | respect his in- 
domitable spit and endurance, TP feel that per- 
haps he was carrying his New York City roots 
with him or the rush-rush-rush synerome versus 
the slow-and-let’s-see atittude of mountainfolk. 
E.nc Garrison 
Wappingers Falls, New York 
Having expenenced the backcountry of “the 
Bob” firsthand, I can only say that the inner 
peace it gives to one's state of mind far outweighs 
any limited benefit that oll anc gas may provide. 
David L. Smith 
Creat Falls, Montana 

Moguls 

In your article (April 1985) you mention Jahanair 
and his wife Nur Jahan. Jahangir said all he 
needed was some wine and food; he had Nur Ja- 
han to rule the kingdom. And rule it she did! 
Twice she put down revolts, she appeared on 
coins, appointed many of the hizh posts of the 
government, plus she carried on the daily admin- 


stration of the kingdom. Amy Hutzel 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Witten history can be deadly dull. and drv, but 

not this time. I read much of it to my young 
franddaugchter, who wae as fascinated as I. 

Loretta T. Scheffer 

Fort Walton Beach, Florida 


Austria 
Tirclean hats off to Mr. Putmanand Mr. Wool- 
fitt for “Those Eternal Austrians” (April 1985). 
My favorite country never looked better. So glad 
you featured astory ona country where constant 
scenery and warmhearted citizens make every 
Visitor want to return again and again 
Daniel Steppan 
Chicago, Uinets 
I share old Bismarck's view that Austria and 
Germany are better off separated and history 


cannot he turned back 1,000 vears. It seems good 
that the enthusiasm | saw from many Austrians 
for Hitlers Anschinss was litth mentioned in 
your article, WC. Glos 

Nice, France 


You state that King Richard the Lionhearted 
wis imprisoned in Dirnstein Castle near the 
Danube. The natives of Annweiler claim it we 


in Trifels Castle 7 


APO New York 
Richard [ was coptered tn December JT92 fy 
Austria's Duke Leopold V and held in Ditenstein 
for tirree months, He was teen transferred to Pri- 
fels, tohere be remained for atial a year 


Alps Map 
In your map “The Alps,” | noticed a mistake 
4“Romansh, an official Swiss language " Geer- 
man, French, [tahan, and :‘Romansh are Swiss 
national languages, but only German, French, 
atc ltalian are official languages. 

Anton Anderegren 
Ni Portiand, Oregon 
lam an outer-space-program follower, but I'l 
become aninner-space follower, too, ifmore arti- 


cles on the NR-1 are written | . 
June E, Cooley 


San jose, California 


L would like to know why the NR-1 submarine 

described in the April 1985 issue has wheels. 
Dine tt drive along the bottom like a car? 

Ann B. Patterson 

(Gurland, Texas 


On a amocth ecran Aoor the cubwarine wires less 
boner reliing on iects Dhan Aepering 


Isle Rovale 


Your article (‘Apml 1985) states that in 1949 
“come o predator—the wolf." What happened to 
all the wolves that inhabited the island in 1931? 
My husband, a fend, andl spent i7 dayson Isle 
Rovale spotting oaprevs, watching and listening 
to the Joons, and being serenaded by wolves al- 
mostevery evening 
irs: George E.. Cann 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Phe “wolves” were frofably covetes, commonly 
fered “brush wolves,” tat disappeared after 
fre trad timber wolf arrived in the late ]O405 


You browght back memories from 1938, when 40 
Bov Scouts from Grand Haven, Michigan, expe- 
Henced the wonders of unspoiled plant and ani- 
mal life on Isle Rovale. Our greatest challenge 
arose because our chartered boat was 72 hours 
late in picking usup, One has not lived until het 
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Hazardous Waste 
While reading -wour artiche on hacarhiows waste 
(Miarch [W85), the chemical 7.4)4-1 (Agent O)r- 
ange) rong a bell. Had I notseen those numbers 
coine where befor: over-the- 
| found 
& herbi 
cide. Knowing that 2,4.5-T is off the market, | 
can t help but wonder how much 
In Someone 5 garage waiting to be sprayed on ws 
Fraser iH. Kershaw 


state olege, Pennsylvania 
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Try Shell SU 2000° Super Unleaded gasoline. It's different enough to be 
patented. it has a high-octane formula designed for smooth, quiet power And 
it Fights critical engine that can cause Knock. For all the performance 
your car has to offer, try high-octane Shell SU 2000 Super Unleaded gasoline. 
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New! Announcing 


National Geographic 
Leather-Covered 
Mapcases 


These handsome, bonded-leathier onanizer 
will provide elegant protection for up to three 
years worth of maps (08) Trom your Mato 
Uirogmarmncs, Whe enhancing your home libran 
Lach Mmapcase 
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Wildlife as Canon seesit: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


The enormous suse of the black caiman and the urgent need to ensure the survival of this largest of 
extraordinary quality of its hide have made this New World crocochhans 
reptile a faverite target ot ie StuLe ind understanding is perhaps the sing 
the 1930's. Once widespread throughout the important factor in saving the black caiman and all 
Amazonian region, millions of black camnans were of wildlife. 
killed for ther fides in just a few decades. Such 
exploitation, along with the hunting that continues 
tiday, has resulted m the severe decimation of this 
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Nothing could bring the black caiman back 
should tt vanish completely. And while photeeraphy 
can record tt for postenty, more importantly pho 
tography can help save it and the rest of wildlife 





stningent protechon measures are required to ‘ 
keep the remnant black caiman populations flour wc lsh arpa 
hing in their last remaining haunts. Photograph 
can help promote a better understanding of the 


ecolomcal importance of tmis species in the Canon 


Amazoman nvers, while alerting people to the Images for all time 
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cro res mountain mapesties. To a vanishing breed of 
ie hero. Remember everything you see and feel along 
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Only Chrysler has the confidence to back 
with a 5-year or 50,000- 

























For years a lolol sophisticated car buy , =, 
ers fe if ut they had to lobk to Japan for 
th qua! lity they wanted in a new car But 
Chrs sleet es chanted all that. First by burl 
in better cars than we ever did beiore. 
ars that prove in daily use they 
stand up better, Accorminge to 
WitTanty Tepair records, 
our quality hae Improved 
dramali et teh het 

VO Years 
Th hn mS no accent 
Chur commitment to qual 
iy is the thrust behind 
our drive to be the best. 


from the initial stages of the design 
through manufacturing and testing, our cars 
are engineered with the aid of computers, 
Were able to achieve more rehable and 
durable cars. They te assembled in some of 
tlhe world's most technologically advanced 
olants. Thevre built by workers who are 
tramed and dedicated to produce the bes! 
veluctes you can buy 
Our conhdence in our quality allows 
us to back every car we build—every 
Plymouth every Dodge andevery Chrysles 
with a 5-year on SOOO0-nile Protection 
Man oon the engine and pawertrain, even 
the turbo, and against outer body must 
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through. And we back every truck we build 
the same way, Nobody else gives you that 
protection on all its vehicles, Not Ford. Not 
(Ml. Not Toyota, Nissan or Honda. Nat any- 
body Only Chrysler 

Quality isn't something we just talk 
about. We put it in writing with our 5/50 
Protection Plan.” And it doesnt cust you 
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We don’t want to be the biggest. 
Just the best. 
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Dial direct state-to-state Sunday- 
edo Atel s 
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Aull wee sale L till npn Su nday and EVEL} fi ight 
from 11pm til Bam, save 60%. (Different discounts 
apply Alaska, 
| 1S, ATs f 
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even farther | 
Who says vou cant have tall? 
Reach out and touch someone: 


has special programs and plan 
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Sunday, Sept. 7 


*s 100 LAMERAS (9% 

THE MOVE 

Garrett Brown, inventor of 
Steadicam anc Skycam, takes 
his mobile camera on the road 


*5;15 AFRICAN HUNTERS 
Safar hunters belp finance 
Wwhnhlhife coOmservatton in 
Aimbubwe 


fia 5 AMATEUR SATURALIST 
Jotn Gerald aind Lae Durrell 

as they explore Eneliand's G0)- 
feor-olel New Forest, 


Sine ia DROUGHT 

Cycles of drought, fire, and 
flood ecourpre the Lond and 
people of Australin’s outhack 


'Ti45 HESMAN-POWERED 
TEHICLES 

The world's most bizarre cvcles 
rally in England 


NOTE: Seme Pocific time 





‘St FORMULA A— 
RKEISDEER PLACING 
Celebrating the long winter's 
end, Laplanders hold an 
UNS Contest 


"S15, CLOUDWALKEN 
Renowned chmber fel{f Lowe 
tackles Alaska's fearsome 
Moase’s Tooth riuntiin 


‘hoo THE SAMURAT FROM 
TWICKENHAM 

A lititish samura wins the 
honor of Gomyperting in Japan's 
moi Wild horse Chase 


‘as POLAR PEAR ALEWI 
Visitors core to 
town in this classic National 
Leeographic Special 


Lane rou 


7145 CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT 
Comet (ard trainees nde rouch 
wilers in. Washington State 


SEE BAPDORER on Sundays: 5 pom. Rostern/4 pom. Central's pom, 


Sunday, Sept. 15 


Te Oo PIRE WORKS MAKEN 
Marcelo Ramos lehis Mexican 
hestas with castles of fire 


5:15 HIRDSVILLE 

The thirty inhabitants of this 
ated Aiatralion town play 
heat to thousands at their 
annual horse race 


* Sigs DESIRE OF THE MUTh 
The much accursed moth is 
tencirky Portraved tt all bbs 
pulses, from larva to winced 
creature of the night 


* bigs THE LAD THAT 
DEVO RS SHIPS | 
Divers iearch Canada’s arctic 
Waters to find the Areadalbane, 
an 1854 shipwreck 


eo gs AVALANCHE INSTITUTE 











Wiis SChentiet® study @ maior 
tieril of the mountains 


Sunday, Sept. 22 


FS 00 SMOKE TUMPERS 
Parachuting fire fighters battle 
for the nation's forests 

‘s:15 WATER, BIRTH, 
FLANET EANTH 

A lyrical look ot water as the 
aotince of all bife 

1s SUPERCHARCED 

The history of (rand Prix 
Pacing s pramies’ drs, 1924 
to Loog 

200 IMPRESSIONS OF 
VESTCE 

A powtic Portrast set to must 
iy Tomi Albinoni. 

PTT1S VLA COD IS A WOMAN 
no West African tehind, sex 
roles are drmatically reversed 
Tra SAUDI CAMEL BRACE 
Bedouin and city dwellers 
honor their cesert heritage 


ol the Ring's camel race 


Mountoin’ 5 pom. Pacific 


ond Saturdays: & pom. Eastern? pom, Central’ é p.m. Mountain/# p.m. Pacific 


THIS PAGE TEARS OUT 


Sunday, Sept. 29 


ef: VETERINARY 

VAS UARD 

Animals pet first-class core at 
O high-tech hesital 


'5:15 JOUNNEY TO HAPS AN 
Tropical beauty and abundance 
suIrouiid Villiwe fife on Chinn's 
unspoiled island of Hainan 


PSS COVER ICE 
Walls ofice chollener a special 
breed of climber in the Alps 


*6:15 FAMILY OF CHIMPS 

L himparnsers ina Lytch xen 
have created an intriguing 
encial structure. 


27:15 AMATEUR SATURALIST 
The Durrells journey to 
Canada's northern forests. 
7145 MOMAWES HIGH UF 
[ndians belp build New York 
City’s skyline, 


fone subscribers receive EXPLORER 2 pan. Sunday, ond 5 pom. Soturcday. Consult loca! listings or coll your cable operator, 
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Denna the Menace 
‘The Donna Resd Shoe 
Mack od Nate Mowe 
Turkey Television 
Roate 64 
Deniras the Monace 
The Donna Reed Show 
Paliche ot Pies Micron 
Turkey Television 


Doe cper rence fe 
_ Mick Rocks 


0 Ob - 0 
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Deer fre Ataroc & 
Donna Reed 
Movie 
Turkey Tokevision 
Revues orb 
Dennis the: Mencce | 
Bonna Reed 
Movie | 
furry Televisson | 
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Pick Roches 


Five important 





before you buy a home ap pliance. 


At Whirlpool, we know that 
buying a new appliance isa 
major decision. And that 
there is more to it than just 
the selection of color, size 
and features, So to us, what 
we can do ft ofber weays to 
make your world a little 
CAaSier is UST 2s iMportant as 
what our appliances can do. 


saigp 2 romise 
of quality. 

With each W hirky re he 
appliance, you get our 
promise of good, honest 
quality. It's a promise we're 
proud of and one we 
stand behind by offering a 
Variety of helpful programs 
like these: 


Whirlpool toll-free, 
24. sai Cool-Line 
service. 

It's important for vou 
to have some- 
one to talk to 
whenever 
you have @& 
questions , 
about anv — 
of Our 
appliances. . 
Our Cool-Line® service* is 
in casy way to pet informa 






tion about appliance 
installation, proper opera- 
tion, or even hints on 
saving energy. Plus, it’s a 
great way to get help should 
you ever have a problem 
with a Whirlpool appliance. 


Whirlpool Do-It-Yourself 

Repair Manuals. 

We now offer manuals 
that can make do-it-yourself 
work easier. You can obtain 
them through Whirlpool 
dealers, parts distributors 
or Tech-Care® service com- 
panics. We have them for 
Our automatic washers, dry- 
ers, dishwashers and trash 
Compactors, And soon to 
come, manuals for our 
ranges and refrigerators 


Whirlpool 
Tech-Care service. 


Ifyou need service on 
any Of our appliances, our 
independently owned 
Tech-Care service fran- 
chises make sure you get it. 


They have the right equip- 


ment. and highly trained 
personnel ready to answer 
your call. Just look in the 
Yellow Pages. 





Whirlpo 
Instant Service Le 


Our WISP™ parts ser- 
vice is designed to reduce 
VOUr Waiting time fora 
special-order part, It's 
processed within 24 hours, 
then given special handling 
and shipping al over 
expense. 

so) before you buy vour 
next home appliance, think 
about these five important 
things that you can count 
on fater, Like our 
appliances, they're designed 
to make your world a little 
Casicr 


"tail Hae- 254-1 a) 
In Altske onl Hawaii, HK 2S3-1121 
In Michigan, BO 2-224 4 





hiking your world a litthe casicr 


On Assignment 





ai CAN'T BE DONE—it's not real,” said 
a classics scholar when adventurer Tim 
Severin set out to trace the mythical vovage 
of Jason and the Galden Fleece. But three 
months after launching from Greece in May 
1984, Severin and his modern Argonauts 
reached Jason's destination, today's Soviel 
Georgia. In the Black Sea port of Poti, Geor- 
mans welcomed Severin (right, bottom) with 
flowers and song. “I never realized,” he said, 
“how much the story of Jason remains alive in 
Greorgian tradition.” 

Literary and pictorial evidence of early Ae- 
gean ships guided the design of Severin’ s Argo, 
built of pine by a Greek shipwright. Decora- 
tions on ancient pottery inspired her painted 
hull, Her sail, here hoisted in Soviet waters 
(above), bears stylized Mycenacan warriors. 
Rowing for more than half the journey, crew 
members averaged 300,000 strokes; blisters 
never bad a chance to heal (right, tap). 

Born in Inclia and educated in England and 
the U. §., Severin has traveled in the wake of 
such explorers as St. Brendan of Ireland (De- 
cember 1977) and Sindbad the Sailor (July 
1982), This navigator in search of the past pow 
sets his sights on the wanderings of Ulvsses. 
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You need a lot of truck: A truck that 
caring everything from tools and ma 
terais to a cab full of help. A truce that 
hawks everyitung bute heavy price 

You need @ Toyota Standard Bed 

NWO StHiare smad truck comes 
with more power The 24 liter engine 
in the Standard Bad chums out 1G 
horsepower Enough tormue to move 
1400 tbs." of whatever youre carrying 
With no prodhem 

Ties truck 6s built toswrork hart, Bul 
iar ie you don! 
vey wu VW Sy, have to work 

| | at al to gel 

PAYLOAD ccc: 
fpatores lke fully Transestorited ignieon, 
Vented, power asasted front disc 


OMNES, Power assisted 
“Steering. and 
hh tough, de- 
pandabhla 
hull teax- 
frame con 
Strueciion 
All standart 






equipment 
on thas truck 
TYOUTE ROnEng The Standard Bad han 
dies passengers as well as it handles 
Cargo, YOu ve come to the rant truck 
Seating in the spaces cab allows 
panty of lag and headroom tor three 
And if you consider yourself tough 
on your velucke corsicer thus: loyoto 
OWES aDOrhed The loves inocence 





of repairs for any srnall triacs 
or domeste"* 

Toyota Standard Bed. Qwvn one-and 
you'll be carrying everything you ever 
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=1 SELUNG SMALLTRUCK IN AMERICA. 


TOYOTA'S 1985 STANDARD BED. 


CARRIES EVERYTHING EXCEPT A BIG PRICE! 





